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BUYERS, 


CANDY PRODUCTION 
Machinery, Materials, Supplies 








Check the items for which you are, or will soon be, in the market, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied with complete information about them, or that a salesman contacts you. 
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MACHINERY AND 
a, EQUIPMENT 
ir 


Conditioning Equipment 
Fans 
Tunnels, Cooling 
Basket Dipping Machines 
Batch 
Rollers 
Warmers 
Beaters 
Cream 
Egg and Gelatine 
Marshmallow 
Whip 
Belting 
Conveyor 
Packing 
Power 
Boards and Trays 
Caramel 
Dipping 
Starch 
Chocolate and Cocoa 
Machinery 
(Specify) 
Coaters 
Conditioner and Cleaner, 
Starch 
Cookers 
Continuous 
Vacuum 
Cutters 
Adjustable Steel Roll 
Continuous 
Depositors 


Furnaces 
Electric 
Gas 
Handroll Machines 
Kettles 
Choc. Melting and Mixing 
Mixing 
Open Fire 
Steam Jacketed 
Tilting 
Mills, Sugar 
Meters, Flow 
Mixers 
Motors 
(Specify Size) 
Moulds 
Aluminum 
Metal 
Rubber 
Nut Machinery 
Blanchers 
Crackers 
Roasters 
Pans, Revolving 
Popcorn Poppers 
Pulling Machines 
Pumps 
(Specify Type) 
Racks 
Refrigerating Machinery 
Rollers 
(Specify Type) 
Scales 
Platform 
Table 
Slabs, Cooling 
Marble 
Steel 


Steam Traps 
Stick Candy Machines 
Sucker Machines 
Temperature Controls 
Trucks, Hand 
Valves 
X-Ray Equipment 

her 


RAW MATERIALS 
Acids 
(Specify) 
Albumen 
Butter, Coconut 
Caramel Cream and Paste 
Chemicals 
(Specify) 
Cherries, Dipping 
Coating, Chocolate 
Coconut 
Colors 
(Specify) 
Corn Products 
Starch 
Sugar 
Syrup 
Cream, Fondant 
Fats and Oils 


Flavoring Materials 
Emulsions 
Essential Oils 
True Fruit 
Synthetic Fruit 


Vanilla 
Vanillin 
Fruit Products 
Dipping 
Glace 
Gelatin 
Glaze, Confectioners’ 
Gum Arabic and Tragacanth 
Honey 
Invertase 
Licorice 
Maple Sugar and Syrup 
Marzipan 
Milk Products 
Dry 
Condensed 
Plastic 
Molasses 
Nuts, Shelled and Unshelled 
Oil, Slab 
Pectin 
Starch, Corn 
Sugar 
Beet 
Cane 
Corn 
Invert 
Liquid 
Maple 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SUPPLIES & SERVICES 


Cleaning Materials 
Insecticides 

Paints 

Laboratory Service 


Other 


By 
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Note: This request must bear the name of the firm and must be signed by the authorized purchasing agent or an officer of the firm. 
Individual firm, by the owner. 


If an 
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Chocolate Coatings Chat Please 


IF you have never tried Hooton’s Chocolate 
Coatings, you are missing something. For these 
delicious coatings have the five all-important 
qualities that build profitable business .. . 
Flavor, Color, Smoothness, Uniformity, W orkability. And 
they have behind them more than four decades of quality 
chocolate-making experience ... a factor of the utmost 
importance when you consider that there is no substitute 
for experience in the art of making quality chocolate 
coatings. 
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Surely, you will want to test these coatings that you may 
ascertain for yourself just how good they are. Your re- 
quest for samples will be welcomed. Naturally, there is 
no obligation whatever. 


Ftooton Chocolate Co. 


339-361 NORTH FIFTH STREET - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
ESTABLISHED 1897 








America’s No. 1” 


OIL OF ORANGE 


Compare this orange oil with any Orange, U.S.P. is in such great de- 
high grade oil and you will know mand. Ask our jobbers for sample 
why Exchange Cold Pressed Oil of and compare quality and price. 


yY We wv, " Ya 
a [bcdixeae)” c J 


COLD PRESSED, U.S.P. 





Sold to the American market exclusively through: 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 
76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 4 180 VAPICK*STREET, NEW VORK CITY we 
Distributors for: California Fruit Growers Exchange, Produ<'s Depa:tmen:, Ortaiie, C aifernia : 


Producing Plant: The Exchange Orange Products Company, Ontario, California 
* Coser? 1936, Prods cts Dept., Californie Fruit Growe.s Exchange 
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MOLASSES— 


—~— 


ty 


CLOSER CONTROL OF GRADING REQUIRED 


First in a Series of Discussions on Candy Raw Materials 


By K. E. LANGWILL 


OLASSES is defined in the effective Food & Drug 
M Law as the product left after separating the sugar 
from massecuite, melada, mush sugar or concrete, 
and contains not more than 25 per cent of water and not 
more than § per cent of ash. The names massecuite, mush 
sugar and concrete are used to describe a mixture of crys- 
tallized sugar and syrup containing varying proportions 
of moisture and resulting from the clarification and evap- 
oration of natural cane juice. Other than the amount 
of moisture and the ash value as have been set up, there 
are apparently no applicable standards for molasses. 

A review of available literature, particularly in the 
field of standardization, fails to reveal any definite data. 
In the case of Federal specifications which are used for 
the purchase of supplies for the several branches of the 
Federal Government, we find many types of syrups, 
blended and otherwise, which are covered by standards,* 
but no mention is made of molasses other than a refer- 
ence to the Federal Food and Drug Law. Just what will 
be the result when the new law goes into effect is not 
known, but it is believed that it will necessitare the stand- 
ardization.of this product. Unier present conditions, 
however, tmaolasses is subject to wide variations both as 
to composition, and flavor. 


*Federal JTP-351a° 
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This is the first article of a series on raw 
materials used in confectionery manu- 
facture which will appear during the 
course of this year. The writer is well 
known to our readers as co-author, with 
Dr. Stroud Jordan, of the series on Re- 
construction of Candy Formulae from 
Analytical Data which appeared here ex- 
clusively in 1937 and 1938. 


In the production of confections there are certain pri- 
mary sugar products which are used essentially as flavor. 
In this class will be found molasses, maple syrup, malt 
syrup and similar types. In such cases flavor is of the 
greatest importance, for on it will depend acceptance of 
the finished confection. Examples of such confection 
types are molasses chips, taffies, plantations, creams, nou- 
gats and caramels. Perhaps the greatest individual use is 
to be found in black goods, known to the trade as “‘lico- 
rice.” In any consideration of molasses, therefore, even 
though definite standards of composition are set, it will 
still be desirable to examine “bid” samples of molasses 
to determine whether taste is satisfactory and to hold such 
samples until delivery is made in order that it may be 
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decided if the delivery is the same as the sample submit- 
ted before purchase. 

Before considering molasses composition, it is well to 
bear in mind the fact that it is actually possible to blend 
definite types and obtain reasonable compliance with- 
out any regard for taste. As an example, we know that 
blackstrap, which is one of the cheapest types of molasses, 
shows a high ash and organic non-sugar content. In con- 
trast to this, raw sugar polarizing at +96°V, or better, 
can be dissolved in water and the resulting syrup will show 
a relatively low ash and organic non-sugar content. A 
blend of these two products may be made to produce 
almost any desired ratio. For example, equal parts of a 
good: grade of blackstrap and raw sugar syrup will pro- 
duce. a finished blended molasses that will compare very 
closely in composition with a “‘first”’ molasses, but its flavor 
will not be comparable. 


Composition 


Before discussing these facts in detail it is apropos 
that we refer to an average composition for the several 


99% 
% 


grades as will be found in “Confectionery Standards”: 


A 1 2 3 4 
Sucrose ..... 40.31% 41.30% 42.00% 35.80% 33.70% 
Invert ....... 20:4 23.80 19.00 22.00 17.60 
Total sugars.. 70.00 65.10 61.00 57.80 51.30 
ee 1.48 4.25 6.25 7.22 8.50 


Total solids.. 74.00 75.00 75.00 77.00 78.00 


“The column marked ‘A’ represents an open-kettle, unsul- 
phured molasses. Column 1 represents a first molasses; column 
2, a second molasses; column 3, a dark Louisiana type, and col- 
umn 4 represents an average grade of blackstrap. The ash 
value, permitted in government specifications, is exceeded in 
every case except in the open-kettle and first molasses. This fact 
is mentioned since an amendment to existing regulations is now 
being considered. Total sugars decrease from the open kettle in 
numerical order until blackstrap is reached. Ash value increases 
in the same order as total sugars decrease.” 


For the further information of those interested in the 
purchase of molasses, a listing of values obtained on six 
adverse samples bought as “first” molasses is given. 


Reducing 

Moisture Ash sugars Sucrose _ Solids 
Raincabans 22.65% 8.46% cade 77.35% 
, ee 25.00 6.36 21.52% 35.83% 75.00 
Beet h awed 24.00 6.89 re putes 76.00 
Os\vin0e eas 24.50 7.22 17.90 41.21 75.50 
Rdiaeh ane 23.50 6.04 17.52 41.38 76.50 
Disevveas 26.65 1.75 29.10 36.69 73.35 


In considering the foregoing analytical results, it should 
always be kept in mind that these samples, actually deliv- 
ered, were supposedly in compliance with the requirements 
of the Federal Food & Drug Law, namely, not over 5 per 
cent of ash and 25 per cent of moisture. In addition, it 
was further specified that deliveries should be of a qual- 
ity known to the trade as a “first” molasses. It is not 
certain whether this term has very much trade acceptance 
at the present time, but in any event when coupled with 
the ash value it should be taken to mean a genuine mo- 
lasses of a definite character. In attempting to explain 
the failure of these samples to meet specifications, they 
will be taken up in their logical order. 


Interpretation of Data 


In the case of sample No. 1, it was unnecessary to do 
more analytical work than to determine ash and total 
solids. It is to be noted that the ash value was approxi- 
mately three and one-half per cent more than that per- 
mitted by the present effective Federal Food & Drug Law. 
A further reference to average analyses as have been found 


*Stroud Jordan. Applied Sugar Labs., Inc., 1933. 
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in “Confectionery Standards” would definitely place this 
product in the class of blackstrap. This was further 
borne out by color and taste. 

The second sample, which was sold under similar con- 
ditions, was found to be a typical “third” molasses when 
compared with the averages as have been set up previously. 
The ash value and total sugars correspond very closely. 
Of course it could be made by blending a small percent- 
age of raw sugar syrup with blackstrap. This did not 
appear to be the case since if such a condition had existed 
the sucrose-invert ratio would have been different. The 
ash value is lower than that set for a “third,” but is also 
higher than that which would represent a “second” mo- 
lasses. 


The third sample was not completely analyzed since it 
was a replacement of the second. All that was necessary 
to fix noncompliance was the ash value and total solids. 
In this case the ash value was higher, which made it even 
nearer to the value set for a “third” molasses. Taste and 
color were again unsatisfactory. 

If we next consider No. 4 and No. 5 together, a very 
interesting fact develops. In such case the products were 
composed of blackstrap which had been modified by the 
addition of a raw sugar syrup, but the blackstrap used 
was not the same in quality and quantity. This is borne 
out by the high sucrose value in the case of No. 4 and 
the high ash value determined. In No. 5 the ash value 
was nearer that of a “second” molasses. However, the 
total solids were higher than in No. 4 even though the 
ash was lower and the total sugars had not materially 
changed. Taste was poor in each case. 

Perhaps the most interesting sample examined was No. 6 
where a deliberate attempt had been made to furnish a 
“first” molasses by cutting a blackstrap with raw sugar 
syrup. A similar product could be made by taking 20 
parts of suitable blackstrap and 80 parts of raw sugar 
syrup. It is to be noted that this sample showed the low- 
est total solids and still the total sugars present were only 
7 per cent lower than the total solids. Compare this with 
the average analysis of a “first” molasses as has been re- 
corded previously and note the variation. The ash value 
was very low, which would seem to indicate a sugar cane 
syrup, but other values did not comply. For example, 
the invert sugar found was a fair average and so were 
the total solids, but the sucrose was more than 3 per cent 
low. 


Conclusions 


Even with all the data which has been given and the 
explanatory material which has been added, it is still im- 
possible to determine proper grading without considering 
appearance, such as color and sediment, and the most val- 
uable of all tests, namely, taste. It was mentioned earlier 
that no purchase of molasses should be made without first 
examining a “bid” sample and that the delivery should 
be checked against the retained “bid” sample both chem- 
ically and physically. To facilitate such a comparison, 
two individual sealed samples should be required of the 
bidder at the time of “bid.” One of the samples should 
be examined for appearance and taste, retaining the un- 
opened sample until after delivery has been made. 


In the case of the other natural syrups such as maple, 
a large amount of research has been carried out in an 
effort to fix values which would at once determine whether 
the product is genuine. Apparently this same procedure 
has never been followed in the case of molasses, perhaps 
due to the price at which it is often sold. It should be 
done, however, especially since molasses is valuable in con- 
fectionery manufacture only insofar as its taste is con- 
cerned, for if sweetness was all that was required of a 
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molasses, it would be more economical to buy sugar. In 
a further consideration of this very problem, attention is 
called to the average values of the definite types of mo- 
lasses especially with reference to ash and organic non- 
sugars. Up to the present, the ash value has been largely 
the unit of measure. A peculiar result is obtained if cal- 
culated values for organic non-sugars are compared with 
the ash in the same product: 


Organic Non-sugars Ash 
A. 3433 1.48% 
l 5.65 4.25 
2 7.75 6.25 
3. 11.98 7.42 
4. 18.20 8.50 


Now if we consider these values, it will be apparent 
that when organic non-sugars are plotted as one value 
and ash as the other, a graph will result which will be 
of interest in determining whether composition of mo- 
lasses is in keeping with the type it is supposed to repre- 
sent. 


_. . . ORGANIC 


It is not suggested that this particular curve has any 
definite value at the moment, for insufficient data are at 
hand; nor is it suggested that the grades set up in “Con- 
fectionery Standards” are commercially available, since 
sugar-house practice changes from time to time. They 
will serve as an example for comparison and it is hoped 
that as time goes on research will be directed to this end 
for if there is a single commodity purchased by the con- 
fectioner that requires closer control, it is molasses. 
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DR. STROUD JORDAN 
IN NEW POSITION 


Effective January 16, Dr. Stroud 
Jordan became associated with the 
American Sugar Refining Co., New 
York, and Franklin Sugar Refining 
Co., Philadelphia, according to an 
announcement by Ralph S. Stubbs, 
vice president. Dr. Jordan is one 
of the best known food chemists 
in the country. He is a graduate 
of the University of North Caro- 
lina, from which he also received 
his doctor’s degree (Ph.D.) in 
1909. From 1909 to 1930 he was 
successively instructor in Chemis- 
try at M.L.T. (1909-1911); chief 
chemist for the American Tobac- 
co Co. (1911-1920); chief chem- 
ist for Henry Heide, Inc. (1920- 
1930); and for the following four years, managing direc- 
tor of Applied Sugar Laboratories, New York. In the past 
several years he has been chief of the Bureau of Standard- 
ization of the Dept. of Purchases of the City of New York, 
where he had charge of the central testing lab- 
oratory and bureau of specifications. For several years Dr. 
Jordan has served as consultant to the N.C.A.; he is the 
author of a number of publications and technical pa- 
pers, including “Confectionery Problems”; “Confectionery 
Standards,” Chocolate Evaluation,” ‘Commercial Invert 
Syrups” and “Confectionery Analysis.” During the past 
year he has been co-author with K. E. Langwill of a series 
of articles on the “Reconstruction of Candy Formulae from 
Analytical Data,” which appearerd exclusively in THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER and which are being used 
as source material in the establishment of Candy Standards 
under the New Food and Drug Law. Dr. Jordan will have 
charge of the manufacturers’ service division of the gen- 
eral sales department of the sugar companies. 


Dr. Stroud Jordan 


TOBACCO DISTRIBUTORS 
HOLD CONVENTION 


In the round table discussion which will feature the 
7th Annual Convention of the National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors, at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Jan. 18-21, prominent persons from the Confectionery 
Industry will present the trade’s views on problems of 
distribution. Harry Chapman, president of the N. C. A., 
is expected to participate, as is Otto Schnering, head of 
the N. C. A. Merchandising-Advertising Committee. 
Others from the candy supply field who will take part 
are: C. F. Manning, Reynolds Metals Co., Harrison, 
N. J.; L. B. Steel, E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; and R. Z. Greene, Rowe Mfg. Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 

Subjects which will be discussed in the round table 
session include, among others, the following: Is the Manu- 
facturer’s missionary man an asset or liability to the 
aggressive distributor? To what extent should distribu- 
tors, individually or collectively, be instrumental in im- 
proving retail merchandising: (A) Effectuating price sta- 
bilization; (B) sponsoring in the enactment of appro- 
priate legislation; (C) improving merchandise technique? 
How can mechanical merchandising be managed effi- 
ciently and successfully? 
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By M .A. McDONELL 


Fair Trade Executive, 
Associated Candies, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


N considering this question, if it be made an individ- 

ual and not a general question, and stated, “What can 

I or we do to improve our situation?” the proposition 
becomes a specific one and not a generality. 


Any up in the confectionery business must occur from 
either general conditions from without the industry which 
compel an upward trend, or individual policies of man- 
ufacturers elevating standards of quality and prices, which 
in the aggregate will tend to increase dollar volume sales. 


Of these two, the only two means of general improve- 
ment, the latter means offers the best possibility, since only 
a war or some great upheaval affecting material costs could 
cause an upward tendency in dollar volume and only the 
utmost of selfishness and baseness of desires could hope 
for a general catastrophe from which to profit in busi- 
ness. 

No clearer exposition of the leveling of the average per 
capita consumption has been made than that by C. E. 
Birgfeld of the U. S. Department of Commerce in his 
address before the last N.C.A. Convention. 

He pointed out that there are no new territories or 
markets to be opened, that the pioneering period has 
passed, and that manufacturers can only reasonably expect 
a reasonable aggregate candy consumption. 

The United States market offers just so much con- 
sumption. The productive capacity of manufacturers is 
40 per cent to 50 per cent greater than the consumptive 
capacity. 

Any extravagant claims for greatly increased average 
per capita consumption does not appear to have a sound 
basis if predicated on generally lowered prices with con- 
sequent lowering of quality. 

We've tried that for over 10 years. Quite to the con- 
trary, any increased per capita consumption would seem 
to be greatly dependent upon increased desire created by 
such an improvement in quality and appearance of con- 
fections to the extent of candy becoming by choice of 
consumers a larger part of their daily diet in relation to 
their diet as a whole. 

The eventuality of higher quality and greater appetite 
appeal would appear to depend upon whether as a com- 
mercial proposition such types of better qualities of can- 
dies can be profitably marketed to a wider range of candy 
consumers. 


Not what anyone counsels will produce such a result, 
but that which one or more manufacturers profitably 
accomplish will result in others following. 


Some factors which may lead to a betterment of dollar 
volume sales can be listed: 


1. The possibility that prices on many candies are at 
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SITUATION? 


the irreducible minimum, and that an upward trend 
is inevitable. 

Consciousness of manufacturers, through experi- 
ence, that there are always other manufacturers who 
will make candies cheaper and sell them at lower 
prices, and as a consequence manufacturers individ- 
ually may decide to have a floor basis below which 
they will not go. 

A growing recognition that the distribution prob- 
lems of the industry are of the greatest importance, 
and that analysis of these problems and corrections 
in methods of distribution can greatly improve 
general conditions in the industry. 

Constructive forces at work within the industry, 
whose purposes are to elevate standards of distribu- 
tion favorably affecting all branches. 

Evidences of a willingness on the part of both man- 
ufacturers and distributors to co-operate and to 
study and recognize each other’s problems and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Efforts being made to prove to distributors that 
their best interests lie in the direction of market- 
ing better quality candies, as the average de- 
cline in prices of 40 per cent have lowered the dol- 
lar volume of their sales in exact ratio, and conse- 
quently that any average increases in prices will 
increase their dollar volume in direct ratio to the 
per cent of increase in the average price per pound 
of candies. 

If through this type of effort manufacturers 
will produce and offer better qualities of candies 
and distributors will foster and promote sales of 
these better quality confections and not be misled 
with claims of increased sales by producers of over- 
size items, cheaper prices, and debasement of mar- 
gins in whatever form they may appear, whether 
in short margins, free goods deals, premiums, sub- 
sidizing of customers and other devious schemes— 
it is a safe statement that the aggregate dollar vol- 
ume sales of the industry would show a good per- 
centage of increase under equal general business 
conditions. While no positive prediction is made 
that such improvement will occur, yet there is a 
ray of hope that a chastened industry may work 
towards such an accomplishment for the general 
welfare, but emphasis continues to be placed on 
the requirement that such improvement needs to 
be that of individual manufacturers and distribu- 
tors adhering to these principles and to a good de- 
gree of co-operation in the production and distribu- 
tion of better quality candies, and the promotion of 
fair trade in its broadest sense. 
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Coating and Finishing Batteries in the Hard Goods Department of a Large Candy Factory. Note How the Coating Battery (left) Has Been 
Placed to Receive the Light from the Windows. Each Pan Is Separately Powered by Shaft and Pulley Transmission 


DRAGEE FABRICATION 


Translation from the German 


By OTTO F. LIST 


Staff, THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


OMPARED with the manufacture of other confec- 
tionery goods, production of dragees requires rela- 
tively few implements and machines. These in- 

clude: Copper dragee-pan about 30 to 48 in. in diameter, 
a funnel with adjustable spout, wooden paddles and ladles, 
sieves with various-sized mesh, and, for certain processes, 
pan covers which may be securely tightened, but are easily 
removable. 

The room in which the dragee work is to be done must 
be well-ventilated, well-lighted, and dry. Immediately 
next to this room should be the warming and drying room 
equipped with numerous racks on which the completed 
goods are “cured.” It is most important that the cooking 
operations be carried on in a room separated and closed 
off from the main production area, since the evaporation 
set up in the cooking tends to hamper the build-up process 
in dragee manufacture. 

For economical production, at least six pans should be 
provided. Formerly it was the practice to connect all 
pans in series for multiple operation, but today it has been 
found more practical to use individual direct drive on the 
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This article appeared originally in the Ger- 
man confectionery publication, “Der Gor- 
dian,” and is translated and republished 
herewith by special permission of the original 
publisher as a result of a number of requests 
for republication in English which we have 
received from our readers. 





pans so that each can be run singly and the rotating speed 
of each can be regulated more readily. Experience has 
shown that direct-drive pans operate more efficiently. 
Finally, it is well to have the open side of the pans turned 
toward the lightest side of the room in order that the 
goods may be inspected from time to time during pan- 
ning operations. 
Dragee-ing by the 
Warm Method 

Sugar dragees are made by either the cold or the warm 
method. In the warm method, the procedure is approxi- 
mately as follows: Sugar is brought up to 83° R. (about 
260° F.) and is then added, slowly, to the centers which 
are to be covered. When all the centers have been mois- 
tened, they are allowed to turn until they have run dry. 
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Then more of the sugar is added, and the operator runs 
his hands lightly through the turning mass in order to 
separate all pieces which may have stuck together. Layer 
upon layer of the sugar coating is added by the above 
procedure until the desired size has been attained. For 
the last few layers, colored sugar is used. In all cases 
the flavor is contained in the centers, the preparation of 
which will be discussed later. When the final layer of 
sugar coating has been applied, the pan is covered and 
allowed to run until all rough spots have been removed 
from the pieces. Almonds and hazelnuts are prepared in 
this manner when they are to be coated with bitter choco- 
late later on. Nut centers for dragees are dried over- 
night, then poured into a clean pan provided with a gas 
burner underneath. The pan is heated to a point where 
the sugar coating around the nuts begins to show signs 
of melting, whereupon powdered sugar is strewn over the 
batch to prevent individual pieces from sticking together. 

In the warm dragee method, it is an economical prac- 
tice to provide the pans with a vacuum system which 
draws off and gathers the sugar dust set up by the pan- 
ning. In plants operating up to 100 pans, as much as 20 
hundredweight of dust per month has been saved as a 
result of providing such dust-take-off equipment for 
each pan. 

Burned almonds and other nuts are panned in the man- 
ner described. The nuts should be more or less uniform 
in size. The sugar is flavored with vanilla. By weigh- 
ing off the nuts and the sugar it is easy to determine the 
proper proportion of sugar coating to center. For best 
results the sugar should be brought up to 87° R. (about 
268° F.). The nuts should be slightly roasted before 
panning so that they will retain their fresh flavor. A 
funnel with an adjustable spout is used to apply the sugar 
to the centers as they are revolved in the pan. Only 
enough sugar to keep the centers uniformly moist should 
be allowed to trickle in, and this sugar may also carry 
the color desired for the finished goods. Upon completion 
of the panning, the nut-center dragees are placed on a 
screen and stored away in the drying chamber. The 
typical rough surface of burned-almond dragees is achieved 





It Is Necessary That the Operator Run His Hand Through the Turn- 
ing Dragees from Time to Time So That They Do Not Stick To- 
gether and Form Lumps 
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Two-Pan Battery Adaptable for Chocolate Dragee Work. Cold 
Air Ducts with Shut-Offs (Above) Should Be So Arranged as to 
Swing Clear of the Pan 


through the continuous flow of the sugar on the centers 
during panning. 

Cold Dragees Demand 

Lower Prices 


Cold dragee work is produced more efficiently than 
warm dragees, but commands only low retail prices. Pro- 
duction of this type goods is approximately as follows: 
Equal parts of sugar and unmixed corn syrup are cooked 
t> 83° R. (about 260° F.). When this solution has cooled, 
it is ladeled on to the centers in the revolving pan. Then 
fine granulated sugar is applied until the pieces run dry. 
When moisture again shows through the preliminary sugar 
coating, powdered sugar is carefully strewn on, again and 
again, until no further moisture appears. The tempo of 
production is entirely dependent upon the moisture con- 
tained in the centers. Naturally moist centers, such as 
marzipan, jellies, etc., must be partly sugar coated and 
dried in advance of panning, else they may sweat, stick 
together, or even collapse later in the store-room or on 
the dealer’s shelf. Further drying of the finished product 
does not correct sweating, inasmuch as the centers still 
retain enough moisture to cause later trouble. 

Once the technique of dragee fabrication has been prop- 
erly mastered, it is easy to estimate the most suitable size 
and type of sugar to use for the various operations and 
the proper amounts. If a mistake is made early in the 
operation, it is most difficult to rectify this later. For 
instance, if powdered sugar is applied too late and the 
resulting layer has become too dry, there is imminent 
danger that the original shell covering the soft center 
may be crushed. It must be remembered that the dragees 
in the pan are quite heavy, and this weight is increased 
with each additional layer of sugar. If the weight of the 
pieces is greater in relation to the sugar, the latter will 
be pressed aside and the individual pieces become rough 
and uneven. 

In dragee manufacture one of the most important 
processes is polishing. For this process it is essential that 
the finished goods has been panned so thorough that no 
rough spot remains anywhere on any piece. Formerly 
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polishing .wasaccorepl:shed in special polishing drums 
or pans ~with’.waxed -waljs.° ‘This method has been found 
impractical, however, since it ‘is impossible thereby to 
achieve high or lasting gloss. The best method is to cook 
together-equal parts of wax and linseed oil. It is best 
not to prepare too much of this mixture as the linseed oil 
easily becomes rancid, and 8 to 10 grams of this mixture 
are enough to polish 100 Ib. of dragees. Paraffin, lard, 
or white wax may also be used. Usually each pan-goods 
superintendent has his own pet formula, the secret of 
which he guards jealously. 

During polishing operations the revolving pan should 
be covered. If the dragees feel too dry the pan must be 
covered to permit the inner moisture of the individual 
pieces to filter through the surface coating so that the 
goods does not run dusty. Care must be exercised, how- 
ever, not to carry the moisture of the dragees in the pan 
to too high a degree. If this happens, the cover must be 
removed to allow the moisture to escape. For polishing, 
the pans must be kept warm. 


Preparation of Centers 


A wide choice of centers is available for dragee work. 
Many patterns may, for instance, be produced from cream 
and other types of caramel. With such centers great care 
must be taken to prevent the centers from losing shape, 
which would produce dragees of odd sizes and shapes. 
Finished caramel centers should be run in the pan only a 
short time, else their thin hard shell will be knocked off. 
The moist sugar must be permitted to work itself into 
the caramel center. Soft caramels are cooked to 105° R. 
(about 308° F.), then 10 per cent corn syrup is added, 
flavor is introduced, and the whole batch is beaten. The 
caramel is poured onto the slab and cut into the desired 
shapes, of which ball and half-cylinder shapes are preferred. 

Cream caramels are usually formed into flat shapes. 
The cooking temperature for this type center is in the 
neighborhood of 108° R (310° F.). Even small fondant 
pieces are used for dragee purposes by experienced dragee 
artists. Such fondant centers must be stiffened by the 
use of an invert material, and since the invert begins 
to work only a few hours after its introduction and the 
centers immediately begin to get soft, panning of such 
centers must follow without undue delay. 

For liquor centers only fresh water may be used, as 
stale water will cause the dragees to burst. The little 
liquor-center dragees are not dipped in powdered sugar, 
hence they must be powdered so much more thoroughly 





A Three-Pan Unit. The First Pan Shows Application of Cover for 
Moisture Control 
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after pouring. These centers should be candied so that 
they achieve a definite rigidity. Then they are moistened 
with simple syrup and thereupon carefully covered with 
dry sugar. After that they are placed in the warming 
and drying chamber for a short time and then they may 
be panned to completion, without special danger of crush- 
ing. The artificial green foliage usually put on pieces 
resembling strawberries, raspberries, apples, etc., which 
are greatly favored by the public, is applied by skilled 
operators using a star-tube, and consists of colored icing. 

Silver dragees require special care in their production. 
These so-called “pearls of love” are panned from non- 
pareils or from poppy-seed centers. Silver-plating is ac- 
complished by means of a special pan or a special silver- 
ing machine. The special pan is made entirely of glass 
and has a revolving speed of about 100 r.p.m. Either 
silver or aluminum leaf is used for the plating. Pan and 
centers must be kept warm, and the following solution 
is used for moistening the centers: Equal parts (by weight) 
of gelatin, water, and gum arabic and one-half part pectin 
are mixed together. Metal implements or vessels must 
not be used for mixing this solution. The pan is lined 
with the silver or aluminum leaf and the centers, which 
have been moistened in the above-described solution, 
are then poured in. Panning then begins and continues 
for about three or four hours. To determine the amount 
of silver leaf needed, you figure 30 to 40 grams of leaf 
for 3 to 5 kg. of centers. Aluminum leaf is lighter, so 
the proportions will be altered slightly to compensate for 
the weight difference, and less leaf (by weight) will be 
required. 


Jelly-Center Dragees 
and Nonpareils 


Elastic jellies may also be used as dragee centers. Be- 
fore panning, these are moistened with gum arabic, dusted 
with fine granulated sugar, and mixed around until a 
light shell is formed. Panning follows. 


For nonpareils and colored sugar for cake and cookie 
ornamentation, sugar of mixed size represents the starting 
point. This sugar is run through sieves having three dif- 
ferent sizes of mesh. The three sizes of sugar kernels 
achieved by such sifting are then separately warmed, 
whereupon panning operations follow. A warning here. 
The small kernels have a tendency to form clumps. The 
operator can avoid this by frequently running his hands 
through the mass as it turns in the pan and breaking up 
such formations. Further, the sugar kernels also tend to 
run together in the middle of the pan and stick together. 
This may be avoided by lightly sprinkling the mass with 
flour, or powder, from time to time. When the panning 
has been completed, the finished goods is again run through 
a sifter to enable the operator to remove the bunches and 
clumps which have accrued in spite of his precautions. 

Coloring of dragee goods is usually accomplished in the 
last few layers of sugar which are panned onto the cen- 
ters. The colors should be kept soft-hued. The best 
coloring is achieved if one removes about a third of the 
dragees from the pan before coloring. This third remains 
white. When the dragees have reached the desired size 
and they are dry and smooth, a simple sugar solution is 
cooked to a point where it strings slightly (about 85°‘ 
Bé). This solution is divided into as many parts as colors 
are desired. Each part of the solution is then given its 
color, and this colored solution is then allowed to trickle 
onto the dragrees as they turn, ‘until the desired shade has 
been reached. The dragees which have been removed be- 
fore coloring may be added to lighten the shade if the 
color of the goods has become too dark. For mottled 
dragees, the coloring solution is sprinkled on by means of 


a brush. 
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CONFECTIONERY 


Piedeiction and Sales 


TRENDS 


N this and following columns appear several graphs 
| compiled from census reports of the U. S. Department 

of Commerce covering the Confectionery Industry for 
the past 20 years. Developments the industry are por- 
trayed in the rise and fall of the black columns illustrat- 
ing 1) the number of manufacturers operating in the 
various census years; 2) the value of the goods produced 
by these manufacturers; 3) the number of workers (labor 
only) employed in the confectionery factories; and 4) 
wages earned by these workers. Figures for the choco- 
late and cocoa industry are not included. Each of the 
graphs portrays its own individual picture, and no at- 
tempt has been made to correlate the information or to 
strike proportions between the graphs themselves. How- 
ever, even a casual glance indicates a general trend com- 
mon to all four subjects treated by the survey. 


The most significant trend over the past 20 years is 
the falling off in numbers of manufacturers. In 1937, 
only 1,226 confectionery manufacturers registered output 
in excess of $5,000, which is the low limit for. inclusion 
in the census. Compared with the total of 3,149 indi- 
cated by the 1919 census, the 1937 figure represents a 
drop of over one-half in the number of active candy man- 
ufacturers. That the depression of the early ’20s took 
a more sudden toll of manufacturers than that of the 
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early °30s is shown by the steep drop from 3,149 in 1919 
to 2,254 in 1921, as compared with the more gradual drop 
from 2,021 in 1929 to the 20-year low of 1,218 in 1933. 
This would seem to indicate a more solid corporate set- 
up of candy companies in the latter years as illustrated 
by their slower succumbing to the forces of depression. 
It is difficult to account for the small rise to 1,314 in 
1935, unless possibly the easier availability of government 
money in the form of loans helped, for a time, to re- 
establish old firms. Yet, the failure of even such “pump 
priming” is well illustrated by the recession in the total 
number of manufacturers to a low of 1,226 in 1937. 

Value of manufactured products fairly accurately fol- 
lows the lead of the figures for numbers of manufactur- 
ers, with the exception of the last few years. From a 
high of $447,726,000 in 1919, value of products dropped 
sharply to $313,997,000 in 1921, then rose gradually to 
$393,270,000 in 1929. In 1933, value of products 
plummeted to a 20-year low of $211,833,000. Here is 
where the trend breaks away from the path, however. 
The increase in number of manufacturers in 1935 is 
reflected in the increased value of output, but where the 
number of manufacturers falls off again in 1937, value 
of products continues upward to reach a total of $305,- 
839,000. 

Figures covering labor follow quite closely the pattern 
set by value of products over the 20-year period. But 
wage trends show considerable variation, some of which 
is difficult to account for or explain. In 1919, factory 
workers totaled 76,493 and they earned $54,461,000, or 
an average of $710 per worker per year. Labor and wage 
trends then follow the general trend for the next six 
census periods, registering a low of 50,609 workers in 1933, 
who earned a total of $32,991,000, or an average of $652 
per worker per year. The real low for wages does not 
appear until 1935, however, and in view of the upward 
swing in number of plants and product value in that year, 
this trend is difficult to explain. In 1935, a total of 
53,093 workers earned $32,252,000, or an average of 
$607 per worker per year. The year 1937 shows a sharp 
rise in total wages, with a considerable rise in the average 
per worker. In 1937, total wages of $43,441,000 were 
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earned by 53,722 workers, or an average of $809 per 
worker per year. 

These figures indicate, among other things, that candy 
manufacturing is gradually gravitating toward smaller 
numbers of large manufacturers. This is the most sig- 
nificant trend shown by the graphs. Perhaps the next 
important trend is that indicated by figures for wages. 
It will be interesting to note, in the next few years, how 
wage and hour legislation affects wages and numbers of 
candy factory workers. Significant, too, in the next few 
years, will be the figures for value of product, inasmuch 
as considerable experimental manipulation is now going 
on in the industry’s two main raw materials, sugar and 
cacao, while cost of production is being lowered by con- 
fectionery manufacturers wherever possible. 

Quantity of candy sold annually depends largely upon 
the price per pound and the purchasing power of the 
public. Since candy is perishable, inventories at the end 
of each year are not likely to affect the relationship be- 
tween production and consumption. Hence, production 








of candy may be assumed to be also a fairly accurate indi- 
cator of the consumption. National income does account 
for variations in candy consumption, as shown in the 
graph below. The two curves, one showing income 
trends and the other, dollar sales of candy, follow a pat- 
tern which shows little variation over the period covered 
—1927-1937. 

It has been estimated that an increase of one cent per 
pound in the price of candy will cause a decrease in con- 
sumption of close to a hundred thousand pounds, assum- 
ing that no change occurs in purchasing power of the 
public. With an unchanging national income and re- 
gardless of the wholesaie price of candy, so long as it 
remains somewhere in the range between 15 and 20 cents, 
candy manufacturers can expect to sell a little more than 
$300,000,000 worth of candy a year, unless new influenc- 
ing factors crop up. This means that the average candy 
consumer spends about the same proportion of his money 
for candy every year. Thus it appears that any increase 
in the average consumer’s purchase of candy must come 
at the expense of some other commodity he buys either as 
a necessity or a luxury, or at a decrease in his annual sav- 
ings. It is hardly likely that he would delve into his 
savings for increased purchases of candy, but it is pos- 
sible that he could be weaned away from some of his other 
luxury expenditures. When prices are either under the 
15-cent level or above the 20-cent crest, slightly higher 
total annual candy value is obtained. 

Speaking of more recent years, production of candy has 
been steadily decreasing since the latter part of 1937, 
when it reached its highest level since 1929. Production 
in the first half of 1938 was 18 per cent below the total 
produced in the same period of the previous year. The 
output of 1937 was only slightly below that for 1936, 
when it was the largest on record. 

High cost of candy raw materials and an upward trend 
in labor costs in recent years resulted in reduced margin 
of profit per pound during most of 1937. Another factor 
entering the picture was the average candy manufacturer’s 
effort to obtain volume at the expense of profit. From 
1929 through 1933, the manufacturers’ selling price per 
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pound averaged about 48 per cent 
higher than the cost of raw materials 
and wages. In the years from 1934 to 
1936 the percentage was approximately 
35, but in the summer of 1937, the 
proportion dropped as low as 18 per 
cent, averaging 29 per cent for the 
whole year. With the lower cost of 
raw materials in the latter half of 
1937, the margin of the manufactur- 
ers’ selling price over the cost of raw 
materials and wages increased sharply 
and this increase was carried over into 
the early part of 1938. 

How nearly the graphs follow the 
trends alluded to previously may be 
seen in the illustrations on page 23, 
where are shown graphs for dollar sales, 
price per pound and quantity sales of 
candy. Note that the quantity graph 
maintains a fairly even pattern for each 
year ard over the period of nine years 
which are included. The bulk for each 
year ranges somewhere between 100 
million and 200 million pounds, and 
only in 1936 and 1937 has volume 
gone above the 200 mark. Dollar 
sales, on the other hand, show a much 
greater variation over the years, show- 
ing a steady decline from the high of 
1929 (over 40 millions) to a low of 
less than 25 millions in the latter half 
of 1932. From here on, there is a 
gradual rise until the Fall season of 
1937. Price per pound has followed 
this same pattern, but the depth was 
not reached until 1933, when it 
dropped below 12% cents. 


NEW BOOKS 


Commercial Fruit and Vegetable 
Products. Second Edition. By W. V. 
Cruess, Professor of Fruit Technology, 
University of California. 

It is a textbook for student, investi- 
gator and manufacturer on the sub- 
jects of horticulture, food chemistry 
and horticultural products. The book 
is based upon lectures given by the 
author and is not only a reference book 
for the factory manager, superinten- 
dent or chemist but is of value to the 
foremen and other employees in food 
production organizations who desire to 
increase their technical knowledge of 
the industry. The book is in 36 chapters 
and is profusely illustrated with half- 
tones and charts. One chapter is de- 
voted to confections. The price is 
$6.00. 

Hand Book of Food Manufacturing, 
by Dr. F. Fiene and S. Blumenthal. 

The book contains a collection of 
practical tested commercial formulae, 
descriptions and analysis of raw mate- 
rials for the baking, beverage, essence, 
flour, confection, ice cream, condiment, 
preserving, salad dressing and allied in- 
dustries. It presents grades and speci- 
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fications of the numerous raw materials 
used in making the various types of 
food products. Its 27 chapters are de- 
voted to the many practical aspects of 
the food industry. Careful study of 
these will prevent many spoiled batches, 
produce new and better products and 
further a general understanding among 
those who do not have time or access to 
the usual text books on the subject of 
foods. The price is $6.00. 





Dr. Irving S. Cutter, health editor 
ef the New York Daily News, on Dec. 
19 devoted his entire column to a dis- 
cussion of “Late Afternoon Fatigue 
and the Effect of Sugar,” in which he 
showed the effect of candy eating on 
the human system, especially in cases 
of late afternoon let-down. 


In a two-column story titled “Pure 
Colors and Fruit Flavors Distinguish 
Modern Candy,” and published in the 
New York Herald-Tribune on Dec. 22, 
Feature Writer Clemantine Paddleford 
gave a comprehensive description of 
the raw materials and methods used 
in the manufacture of candy. Using 
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the candy ordered for the White House 
Christmas celebration as a jumping-off 
point, Miss Paddleford gave a detailed 
account of the manufacture of hard 
candy. Coming immediately after the 
Bonomo incident, which was magnified 
out of all proportion by the New York 
tabloids, the Herald-Tribune’s article 
no doubt did much to allay the fears 
and uncertainty of many potential holi- 
day candy purchasers. 





Howard H. Zorn, Illinois Fair Trade 
executive, has been retained as Fair 
Trade consultant by the Southern 
Wholesale Confectioners Association, 
according to an announcement by C. 
M. McMillan. The S.W.C.A. has voted 
to invite state and local associations to 
take affiliate membership in the larger 
body. Jobbers’ salesmen also are being 
given an opportunity to become asso- 
ciated with the organization. Under 
the direction of Julian Fiske, Fine Prod- 
ucts Co., chairman of the S.W.C.A. 
legislative committee, various state leg- 
islative committees for states whose 
legislatures are meeting this winter, 
have been appointed. 
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By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


Superintendent, DeMet's, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


F late years, Valentine’s Day has become, for the 

manufacturing retailer, a cyclone of lesser mag- 

nitude following after the big Christmas wind- 
storm which usually turns the retail shop topsy turvy. 
The wreckage of Christmas has been cleared away and 
inventory taken of what is left. In most retail shops 
there is a definite let-down after the Christmas rush, and 
Valentine’s Day is the first small hill visible on the sales 
horizon of the New Year. In view of the manner in 
which the wholesale manufacturer of confectionery has 
“taken over” on the Valentine’s Day trade, it has become 
something of a problem for the manufacturing-retailer 
to plan something special for this day. 

Valentine’s Day memories of childhood always conjure 
up in my mind a vision of a small old-fashioned shop with 
show windows patterned after the type of those seen on 
old prints of European shops. Through the small panes 
of glass in these old-fashioned store windows one could 
see valentines of all kinds—not the ready-made, mass pro- 
duction kind available at a nickel a dozen which we have 
today, but the old-time kind, handmade for the most part, 
very elaborate, much lace, hand-lettered messages of love 
and endearment, and very carefully arranged. This, in 
my opinion, portrays the true spirit of Valentine’s Day 
in its original conception. And it is this spirit which the 
retail candy shop of today can and should capture in the 
goods and in the displays which it prepares for its Val- 
entine’s Day promotion. 

We have come far afield of that original conception of 
the day, just as we are getting farther and farther away 
from the simplicity and true spirit of Christmas and other 
holidays in our present attitude of doing everything on 
a greater, more massive, more elaborate scale. If the 
retail candy shop follows this trend, it will eventually be 
competing with the wholesale manufacturer for that mass 
market and will, as a result, be participating in its own 
funeral service, inasmuch as the large manufacturer can 
do a far better job of producing for and servicing that 
mass market. 

The first thought to keep in mind in connection with 
Valentine’s Day is that your shop has customers who 
want something a little more elaborate, a little more in- 
dividual, a little more sentimental (if you will) than 
they can obtain in the mass markets. Thus, your Val- 
entine’s Day goods must have that extra something which 
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GETTING READY FOR VALENTINE'S DAY 


will attract the discriminating customer. I’m not saying 
that every shop should try to jump ’way back to the old 
days and go in for extra-fancy, hand-made valentines, etc. 
On the contrary, many of our retail sales set-ups are such 
as to make quite impossible that sort of Valentine’s Day 
promotion. However, certain shops removed from the 
centers of trade in cities can, and a good many of them 
do, strike a completely old-fashioned note in their candies 
and in their displays which nets a very handy return on 
the extra efforts put into their Valentine’s Day preparation. 

We have outgrown the perfection of a gift, because 
our sense of values has been largely thrown out of pro- 
portion from the simplicity of childhood. Size and price 
seem to mean more today than the spirit of the gift. 
Hence, our goods (and this includes most gift merchan- 
dise besides candy) are being packed in larger boxes, the 
pieces themselves are larger, and the prices follow the 
general trend. In our childhood, when a nickel was the 
most money we saw in perhaps several weeks, the gift we 
finally bought for that nickel had far more sentimental 
value than the most expensive gifts we buy in our grown- 
up days. The retail manufacturer who can offer a line of 
Valentine’s Day candy for youngsters which will create 
that same feeling of sentimental value in their minds, 
will supply goods which is in keeping with all the best 
traditions of the day. 

Bon bons are the best expression of Valentine’s Day, in 
my opinion. White and delicate, pastel-colored bon bons 
lend themselves to arrangements in heart shapes and other 
traditional figures which make a most appealing appear- 
ance when the box is opened by the recipient of the gift. 
These pieces and their packaging and packing in the pack- 
ages require a great deal of planning and forethought on 
the part of the candy maker. If you decide on a heart 
box for the assortment, you need have no fear of not 
getting the size, or quality of box you want for your 
assortment. Heart boxes have been developed to such a 
point today that no shop need be without a good line 
of Valentine’s Day goods done up in this type box. Nicely 
packed and carrying out the original idea of the day, such 
goods needs little extra promotion to make it sell. 

In neighborhoods where shops cater to a children’s trade, 
sugar hearts make a good item for the day. These are 
made from a simple formula, are glazed and perhaps iced 
with suitable Valentine’s Day inscriptions. Mints are 
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also good. In making heart-shaped goods, today’s rubber 
candy moulds lend themselves more easily. than did the 
old starch moulds. 

Heart boxes packed with fruits, nuts, etc., also make 
good Valentine’s Day specials. “Tn using any kind of box 
for special Valentine’s Day assortments, the retail shop 
should make sure the. box has lace liners, a lace mat with 
heart shapes and other Valentine’s Day figures, and a 
wax liner to go underneath. Lace doilies in colors which 
portray colonial patterns are also very suitable for display 
purposes. Another idea for Valentine’s Day assortments 
is to use special holiday inserts in the boxes. These may 
be cards specially ordered for that purpose, but the same 
purpose can be accomplished by buying small Valentine’s 
Day cards from your stationer and using these as inserts. 
All these little touches take away from the “cut and 
dried” aspect of holidays and holiday goods, and the retail 
candy shop is limited in variations and little touches only 
by the limitations of the candy maker’s ingenuity. 

Red and white are the main Valentine’s Day colors, so 
your boxes and displays will be largely in these colors. 
To get contrast in the display windows, a special dish 
of dipped nuts and kitchen goods lends itself very well. 
Your Valentine’s Day boxes and packages should also 
feature fancy wraps, special wrapping paper, special rib- 
bon or string, and tie-ons or stickers of various kinds. 
Care must be exercised in the choice of stickers, as these 
must be small if your box or package is to retain that air 
of “distinctiveness.” If figured wrapping paper is used, 
the same rule holds true. I have seen very attractive 
packages with no further embellishment than a string of 
small hearts, tied on; or, with the wrapping paper pleated 
to give an unusual effect. These things are the responsi- 
bility of your packing department, and again, they are 
limited only by the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
person in charge. They are small items in themselves, 
but most important when it comes to “dressing up” your 
goods for one special promotion day. 

When all is said and done, it is the thought and senti- 
ment of the day which makes Valentine’s Day what it is, 
not the size or quality of the gift. If your goods, bought 
as gift merchandise for that day, expresses this sentiment, 
either in itself or in the way it is put up for the customer, 
then it matters little to the customer how much or how 
little he pays for it. 





RETAIL SHOP IN 
BUILDING ROTUNDA 


A retail candy shop which is attracting the attention 
of merchandising men all over the country is that oper- 
ated by the Martha Washington Candies Co. in the lobby 
of the Pittsfield building in Chicago. Unique in that it 
is located in the center of the lobby, rather than in a 
location fronting on the lobby, this shop is doing a volume 
of business that has put it well beyond the limits of an 
experiment, as which it was begun by the company. 

The Pittsfield building is well-suited for a set-up of this 
kind for two reasons. First, it has an open rotunda 
through which many occupants of the building, and their 
clients, must pass in order to reach the elevators. Traffic 
counts taken at various times have shown an average 
trafic of 10,000 persons through the rotunda. Average 
trafic at the elevators, near the north entrance, shows 
about 20,000 persons in a normal business day. Thus, the 
physical aspects of the building make it ideal for a retail 
set-up such as this. 
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Secondly, the Pittsfield building’s tenants are about 85 
per cent professional, with dentisis ieading as a group. 
With a high-class residency of this type, the candy shop’s 
customers, naturally, represent an entirely difterent .n- 
come class from that of the usual office building. This 
includes not only the professional peopie themseives, but 
also many of their employees—nurses, technicians, secre- 
taries, etc. 

‘Ine Martha Washington shop is an octagonal counter 
comp.eteiy surrounding what was formerly a bench in 
the center of the rotunda under the huge hanging lighting 
fixture. This octagonal counter is approximately 25 ft. 
in diameter. The counter itself is of brown mahogany 
(abouc 4 ft. high) topped by glass display cases. In the 
center of seven of the eight panels of the counter are 
single small display cabinets, large enough to show one 
box of candy or to hold small displays of individual 
items. Cabinets for storage of reserves of candy and 
packaging material have been built around the center 
kiosk and are so arranged that no matter on which side 
the salesgirl is serving a customer, she has ready access 
to candy, boxes, wrapping paper, etc. 

This shop was opened on November 18, just in time 
for the Thanksgiving business. Volume has been very 
gratifying, according to Miss G. Healy, manager. Com- 
ing to this shop from another of the company’s stores, 
Miss Healy is in a fine position to compare the new venture 
from many different angles. She reports individual sales 
to be higher, as a rule. On the other hand, the set-up 
brings up many new sales and merchandising problems 
not ordinari‘y encountered in the usual retail candy shop. 





Unique Retail Shop Layout Which Martha Washington Candies 

Has Opened in the Pittsfield Building, Chicago. It Is an Unusual 

Retail Merchandising Idea Which Has Already Passed the Ex- 
perimental Stage 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE DIGEST 


OF INTEREST TO THE CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY 





I. A method of measuring the strength 
of pectin gels. L. H. Lampitt and R. W. 
Money. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 56, 290-4T 
1937). 





UNLIKE GELATINE gels, the same sample of a pectin 
gel cannot be subjected to repeated jelly strength measure- 
ments because it becomes strained beyond the elastic limit. 
Pectin is unaffected by heat unless acid is also present. 
Setting proceeds rapidly in pectin gels for the first few 
hours but after three of four hours the rate is slow. How- 
ever, the gel strength continues to increase for at least 75 
days. Well-formed gels may be obtained at temperatures 
up to 90° C. With the method of preparation used in 
the tests the lowest acidity at which gel formation occurs 
is pH 3.0-3.4. No appreciable differences are observed be- 
tween apple and citrus pectin or between citric acid and 
hydrochloric acid. Over a limited range of concentration 
gel strength is proportional to the square of the pectin 
concentration. 


Chewing Gum 


(Physiology of the blood platelets. Ill. Re- 
flex influences from the mouth cavity on the 
number of thrombocytes in peripheral circula- 
tion.) E. §. Ivanitskii-Vasilenko and V. I. Pros- 
tyakova. Arch. intern. pharmacodynamie 57, 
110-17 (1937). 
STIMULATION of the mouth by chewing gum causes 
a definite but temporary decrease in the platelets of the 
peripheral circulation. The same effect is seen after cool- 
ing the mouth with ice cream. 





Dates 


Analyses of dates “Saydi” of the oasis of Gialo 
and Guberra (Cyrenaica). Spartaco Copertini. 
Agr. Colomale (Italy) 31, 422-3 (1937). 


THE AVERAGE weight of these dates is 6.8-10.2 
grams. Analyses shows: water, 12.38-20.7; dry extract, 
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76.09-84.12; nitrogen-containing matter (N X 6.25); 
1.25-1.90; ether extract, 0.30-0.45; invert sugars, 62.60- 
70.18; sucrose 0.30-0.81; nitrogen-free extract, 5.67- 
11.43; cellulose, 1.73-1.83; ash, 1.50-1.77%. 





Honey 


The chemical constitution and enzyme content 
of honey. K. Venkata Giri. Madras Agr. J. 26, 
68-72 (1938). 

IN WORKING with various samples of Indian honeys, 
phosphatase activity was demonstrated for the first time. 
The phosphatase activity was highest at pH 4.5-6.5. It 
was characteristically high in fermented honey and low in 
unfermented samples. The activity was lowered some- 
what by pasteurization. 





Chocolate Coatings 


Determination of Viscosity. Benj. J. Zenlea, 
Food Ind. 10, 37 (1938). 

NO. 27 WIRE at 20 r.p.m is recommended for the de- 
termination of chocolate viscosity with a MacMichael 
viscosimeter. In making the tests, milk chocolate is pre- 
heated to 115° F., dark sweet to 120° F., and then cooled 
to 100° F. 


Cacao Beans 


Occurrence of acetic acid. Heinrich Fincke and 
and Paul Niemeyer, Z Untersuch. Lebensm. 74, 
387-96 (1937). 

ACETIC ACID was identified in the air between stored 
sacks of Cacao beans. Of Accra, Thomé and Arriba 
cacaos, the Thomé contained the greatest amount of free 
acetic acid, not only in the kernel but also in the shell. 
The content in the shell was twice as great as in the 
kernel. The acetic acid in cacao is said to be without 
special effect on the acid value of the fat. The volatile 
acid of cacao is chiefly acetic but beside the free acetic 
acid there is also some bound acetic acid. 
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Co-Operators to N.C.A. 
Campaign Still Coming 

New firms co-operating with the N. C. A. Merchan- 
dising-Advertising campaign are being added to the list 
of participators almost every week, and the new year has 
seen no diminishing of enthusiasm, reports Otto Schner- 
ing, chairman of the committee under whose guidance 
the campaign is being conducted. The American Boy re- 
cently held a contest calling for comments on the maga- 
zine’s advertisements (among which was the famous In- 
dustry slogan, contributed to the cause of the campaign 
by the magazine). Many of the contestants referred to 
the candy slogan in their letters submitted in the contest. 


Burgess Supply Co., New York, is continuing its co- 
operation by sending out literature in which the slogan is 
inserted. Smaller pieces carry the slogan on the address 
sticker. The company is also distributing inserts carrying 
the slogan to their smaller customers to be enclosed in 
their own candy packages. Package goods of Henry C. 
Garrott, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., are now displaying the 
slogan. Schall Candy Co., Clinton, Iowa, is one of the 
companies adopting the plan of using the slogan on their 
postage meter. Peerless Confection Co., Chicago, is dis- 
playing the slogan on its packaged hard candy, an illus- 
tration of which appeared in THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER recently. 


C. A. Nast of the Alexander Herz Co., New York, has 
notified the M.-A. Committee that his company is issuing 
new promotional material to the trade and that each pro- 
motion piece carries the slogan. Loose-Wiles Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has put the slogan on all of its candy 
shipping cases. The Pennsylvania Confectioners Associa- 
tion now carries the slogan on the front of its envelopes. 


Collier Service Corp., New York, has just issued a new 
booklet, “New York World’s Fair 1939,” showing a cut 
of a subway news stand on which is prominently dis- 
played a mounted seal of the candy industry’s slogan. 
This booklet is being mailed to industries and businesses 
throughout the United States and is giving valuable pub- 
licity to the message of the confectionery trade. The 
accompanying illustration shows the news stand set-up. 


Subway News Stand in New York, Ghowing the 
N. C. A. Merchandising-Advertising Slogan 
Prominently Displayed on the Mounted Seal 
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PIONEER MANUFACTURER 
DIES IN ST. LOUIS 


A. J. Walter died in his home at St. Louis, Mo., on Dec. 
28, at the age of 81, after a long record of activity in the 
confectionery industry. In 1875 he entered the employ 
of his uncle, F. Walter, who was one of the pioneer con- 
fectionery manufacturers in that city, having established 
his business in 1851. In 1887, Mr. Walter became asso- 
ciated with O. H. Peckham & Co., and in May, 1888, 
purchased the interest of the deceased Louis Hymers of 
Flohr-Hymers & Co., which then became known as the 
Flohr-Walter Candy Co. In 1899, Mr. Flohr sold out his 
interest and the firm was known as the A. J. Walter Con- 
fectionery Co. In September, 1902, the company was 
sold to the National Candy Co., and Mr. Walter became 
secretary and vice president and a director of that com- 
pany. He remained until 1927, when he resigned as sec- 
retary but continued to serve as vice president and direc- 
tor until his death. He was also a vice president and di- 
rector of the Clinton Company, Clinton, Iowa. Mr. Walter 
was an active member of the N.C.A. for many years, serv- 
ing as a member of the executive committee from 1894 
through 1898, in which latter year he was chairman of 
the committee. He became president of the association in 
1899 and served two years. 


BALTIMORE HOLDS 
FIRST CANDY SHOW 


The First Baltimore Candy Show, staged under the 
sponsorship and direction of the Baltimore Confectionery 
Salesmen’s Club, was held at the Midway Bowling Hall, 
Baltimore, December 28 and 29. Twenty-two exhibitors 
displayed more than 40 different lines to jobbers and 
retailers from Baltimore, Western Maryland, the East- 
ern Shore, and the District of Columbia. Leading manu- 
facturers also attended from nearby manufacturing cen- 
ters in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York. The 
committee in charge of the affairs consisted of: J. Howard 
Watson, Hershey Chocolate Corp., chairman; Wm. J. 
Hoover, Euclid Candy Co. and C. N. Miller & Co., who 
is president of the Baltimore Confectioner Salesmen’s 
Club; T. D. Elliott, D. Goldenberg, Inc., and Sam Rosen- 
thal, York Caramel Co. and Plantation Chocolate Co. 








Making Candy That 
Is Distinctly “Different” 


MOVIE cowboy on horseback jumps smashing 
through a window pane... . 

A gangster is knocked through plate glass . 

A comedian raps his stooge over the head with a bot- 
tle or calmly eats an electric light bulb. . . 

A movie audience gasps at this cinematic daring, but 
all these astounding feats are done with complete safety. 
For the “glass” is made of candy! 

The man who makes the candy glass is J. C. Chal- 
mers. He has one of the most remarkable jobs in the 
world. And he protects it by keeping his formula secret. 
He has a complete candy manufacturing and selling shop 
at 1021 Northwestern avenue, Los Angeles. 

He makes the frozen “rivers” for the movies, the rivers 
being sheets of candy glass with real water flowing under 
them. He makes all sorts of strange “glass” objects out 
of candy glass—bottles, plates, glasses, razors, watches, 
windows, tacks, auto headlamps, fruits, aspirin pills, straw 
hats and shoe strings, the articles being molded by hand 
from hot candy. 

And—he makes a good living out of his job, too. The 
“glass” objects he makes are often more costly to the 
movies than gold of the same weight. For example, a 
movie company once paid him $456.25 for six and one- 
half ounces of “‘pills” made of candy glass for a scene in 
the film “Just Imagine.” A “bottle,” such as might be 
bought for one cent were it really made of real glass, 
would cost the movies $25.00 when made of candy glass. 
A window, a few straw hats and a bunch of bananas 
might run into many hundreds of dollars. 

“Windows” and similar articles, such as “auto wind- 
shields,” are made of the candy glass, so actors and 
actresses’ can jump or fall through them without danger 
of being cut. 

“Pills,” “chocolates” and articles of similar nature are 
made of candy glass that is hollow and nearly as thin 
as paper, so actors and actresses can eat them without 
unsignt.y chew.ng in front of the camera. 


“Razors,” “musical instruments,” “playing cards,” 





Candy Shop of J. C. Chalmers in Los Angeles, in Which Is Made 
Much of the Candy “Glass” Used by the Movie Industry 
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“watches” and the like are made of candy glass so come- 
dians can swallow them safely in “gag” or joke scenes. 

Mr. Chalmers, so far as he can discover, is the only man 
in the world making candy glass for the Hollywood 
movies. 

A frail little man of 69 years, he tells how he got into 
his strange business: “It was chance. I make candy, 
regular candy, in my shop as a business. Some 18 years 
ago a movie studio—I don’t even remember which one— 
was hunting for this sort of thing. I invented a secret 
formula and have been at it ever since.” 





COOPER HEADS 
WESTERN SALESMEN 


L. C. Cooper, St. Louis, 
was elected president of 
the Western Confection- 
ery Salesmen’s Association 
at the 24th annual con- 
vention of that organiza- 
tion held at the La Salle 
hotel, Chicago, Dec. 13 to 
15. Mr. Cooper is the 
representative for Ameri- 
can Caramel Co., Toycraft 











Rodda Co. in five mid- 
western states. First vice- 
president is Geo. W. 
Gronberg, Chicago who 
represents the Sperry Candy Co., C. N. Miller Co., J. C. 
Claeys and Commercial Candy Co. Second vice presi- 
dent is R. H. Johnson, Chicago, representative of the 
Wayne Candy Co. and Tums. George E. Burleson of 
Chicago is again secretary-treasurer. The executive com- 
mitteee consists of: Charles A. Schweik, chairman; Leo 
Leiendecker, D. J. Duncan, Ross E. Fairman, Arthur Grif- 
fiths, Henry J. Keller, Robt. E. Bradley, William T. Nixon, 
Francis Heroux, Otto T. Wolin, Roy Resch and J. C. 
Austin. Chairman of the 1939 Convention Committee 
is N. J. Lavezzorio, Peanut Specialty Co., Chicago, Ill. 








The seventh annual election of the Cincinnati Candy 
Recovery Association was held in Cincinnati, January 
5. The following were elected: Chairman, August L. 
Hussel; vice chairman, S. S. Applegate; secretary-treas- 
urer, Chas. E. Schneider; sergeant at arms, Walter Dietz. 
The board of trustees is made up of the following: Rolo 
S. Crandall, Carl Craeser, E. W. McDonell, Ruth John- 
son, Peter Minges, August L. Hussel, John F. Poetker, 
Edw. A. Stern, Chas. Ast, G. C. Erhardt, Jos. Crady 
and John Denhart, Jr. Among the invited guests were 
Robert Welch, Jr., of the James O. Welch Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; M. G. Thomas, Wm. Eichenmiller and 
Chas. Beck of the Buckeye Candy Club; Warren Foster 


of the Hershey Company, and M. A. McDonell of Asso- 
ciated Candies, Inc. 





Joseph Kenworth was elected president of the Chicago 
Candy Club at a recent meeting. He succeeds John W. 
Mack who was president last year. Other officers of the 
club include: Francis A. Heroux, vice president, suc- 
ceeding Henry Keller; and Howard S. Snorf, secretary- 
treasurer, who succeeds John M. Finch. The Chicago 
Candy Show Committee was also named by the club. The 
committee is headed by Arthur L. Waldner, and includes 
Edw. V. Zeddies, vice chairman; George W. Gronberg, 
Edward Ossowski, and Walter Rau. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


This map represents current business conditions as compared with a year 
ago. It appears in the January issue of “Nation's Business”, official 
publication of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 








BAROMETER OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 








The Map 


Continuation of the expansion in industry and trade is 
reflected in the further brightening of the map. 


The Barometer 


In contrast with the sharp down trend at this time 
last year, business activity has moved upward for the 
sixth consecutive month, lifting the current level above 
the comparative 1937 period for the first time. 


Sales of confectionery and competitive chocolate prod- 
ucts during October, 1938, declined 13 per cent from 
October, 1937, according to reports from 196 identical 
manufacturers. This is somewhat sharper than the de- 
crease from the corresponding month than was record- 
ed in September, when sales were down 7 per cent. The 
sharpest decline from Oct., 1937, was recorded by manu- 
facturer-wholesalers, whose sales were down 141% per cent, 
sales of chocolate manufacturers decreased 8 per cent, 
while sales of manufacturer-retailers were down 10 per 
cent, on this comparison. Total sales were down 9 per cent, 
from Sept., 1938. This was a contra-seasonal movement, 
sales showing an average 5 per cent increase between these 
two months over the past decade. 
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Sales of confectionery and competitive chocolate 
products during September, 1938, declined 7 per cent 
from September, 1937, according to reports of 288 iden- 
tical manufacturers. Sales during the first nine months 
of 1938 declined 8 per cent from the corresponding 
period of last year. During September, the sharpest de- 
cline was recorded by manufacturer-retailers, with a de- 
crease of 11 per cent. Sales of chocolate manufacturers 
decreased § per cent, while all other manufacturers reg- 
istered about 8 per cent decrease on this comparison. For 
the first nine months of 1938, sales of manufacturer- 
retailers declined 4 per cent, chocolate manufacturers 5 
per cent, while all other manufacturers sales were down 
9 per cent. 


Factory employment and payrolls in the Confectionery 
Industry showed increases from mid-August to mid-Sep- 
tember. Employment rose 21 per cent, while payrolls 
increased 28 per cent. With the three-year average for 
the years 1923-25 taken as the norm, employment index 
for August, 1938, was 71.6, and for September, 86.2, 
as compared with 88.2 for September, 1937. On the 
same basis, payrolls for August, 1938, showed an index 
of 69.3 and a preliminary index of 88.5 for September, 
as compared with 89.9 for September, 1937. 
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You can’t sell buggies in a streamline age! 
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| DISCOVERED NEW KIND MADE 
| WITH EXCHANGE 
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We sell the newest thing for Bulk Candies— 
Pectin—These new bulk goods mean profits 


Sure, times are better. People are buying. Happy 
days are here again. But—are you getting your 
share of the new dollars that are rolling—specifi- 
cally—in your Jelly Goods line? Some of the boys 
are—with Pectin—and here’s why: 

If you want to profit now, dress up your line with 
new merchandise. People aren’t interested in buyin 
the same old stuff they’ve had ever since the Spanish 
War. That’s why there are new model automobiles 
every year—why the railroads run streamline trains. 

Pectin goods are new. Clear, sparkling, colorful 
—they have new eye-appeal. Tender, tangy, delight- 
fully zestful to eat. They give a new taste thrill. 
They're the kind 1937 quality buyers like and will 
pay for. 

And best news of all—they keep your costs down. 
Exchange Citrus Pectin, world’s best for confec- 
tioners, is selling today at lower prices. It’s easy to 
handle, sets quickly. You geta day's run outina hey. 
Requires no drying room. Longer shelf-life, too. 

Send for free sample. Don’t take 
our word for it. Prove it for your- 
self. Use coupon—today! 





 causvomwia FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
l Products Department, Sec. 201, Ontario, California 


J 


We accept your offer to send us a generous sample of Exchange Citrus 
Pectin and formulas, together with complete instruction manual. 
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CITRUS PECTIN for 
CONFECTIONERS 


PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


189 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. Ontario, California 99 Hudson St., New York, N. ¥. 
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WHEN I BUY CANDY— 


ORGETTING for the moment that I am connected 

with the Candy Business, and putting myself into the 

role of Mr. Average Citizen, I find that, in an ordi- 
nary day or a routine week, I am the consumer of a host 
of different commodities, chief of which is food. Not all 
this food is what the economists call the “necessities of 
life.” Much of it belongs in the list of “extras.” If I 
am one of those fortunate Americans who have a little 
money for extras, it is probable that some of it goes for 
candy. To me, candy is still one of those “extras,” even 
though I may recognize its food value, for I buy it only 
if I have an extra nickel or dime to spend. 

When I buy one of the so-called necessities, such as 
milk, I buy with complete confidence for I am aware of 
the stiff regulations which govern the processing and sale 
of dairy products. When I buy meat, my purchase is 
made with the knowledge that the product is subject to 
strict government supervision aimed especially at abuses 
which may occur in the processing and marketing of that 
product. When I buy fruits or vegetables in tin cans 
or glass jars, I can be reasonably sure of their purity and 
wholesomeness, for here again processing and packing are 
under rigid control. When I buy candy, I want the same 
assurance that what I am getting is pure and wholesome 
and has been manufactured under proper conditions of 
cleanliness and sanitation. I want that assurance, so that 
when I read the “scare headlines” in the press about some 
manufacturer who fell afoul of the law, I will not imme- 
diately suspect all candy. I like candy. I want to buy 
and eat it, but I will not do so unless I can be sure it’s 
right. Multiply me by several million and it will not be 
difficult to estimate the consequences of my present lack 
of that assurance. 

Confectioners as an industry are at the cross-roads on 
this question of sanitation and purity of product. The 
attitude of “hush-hush” which has so far charaterized the 
industry’s dealing with this problem must finally be 
abandoned. Manufacturers who are casting doubt upon 


the whole industry must finally be brought to a realiza-. 


tion of their great responsibility to the public and to 
their fellow-manufacturers. The coming convention of 
the N.C.A. should take up, in open meeting, the ques- 
tions of sanitation in plants, a stricter control of raw 
material purchases, returned goods, and all the other sub- 
jects which bear upon this problem. We have procras- 
tinated too long. Today it is a case of either settling 
this issue or of watching more and more of those dollars 
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for “extras” flow into other channels. Why thwart the 
efforts of the industry’s Merchandising-Advertising Cam- 
paign by dallying further with conditions which are nulli- 
fying much of the campaign’s effectiveness? 
Confectionery manufacturers have made great progress 
in the past few years in producing cleaner, purer and 
more wholesome candy, but they have failed to tell the 
full story of this progress to the public. And they have 
failed to take action against the comparatively few of 
their fellows who are violating the public’s confidence. 





A Retail Experiment 


HEN the Martha Washington Candy Company 

opened its new shop, located in the center of the 

rotunda of the Pittsfield building in Chicago, it 
ventured into a merchandising experiment having inter- 
esting possibilities. The building in which the shop is 
located is tenanted by professional people, for the most 
part, with dentists leading, as a group. By actual traffic 
counts taken at various times, it was established that an 
average of 10,000 persons a day crossed through the 
rotunda and that about 22,000 persons used the elevators, 
which are situated in the north lobby of the building. 
Thus, the location in the center of the rotunda offered 
possibilities of a market from two different angles—the 
public going to and from the offices of the doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, etc., and the residents of the building them- 
selves. Sales during the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
holidays (the store was opened just before Thanksgiving) 
have indicated that these two markets are a definite real- 
ity. As compared with other stores of the company, this 
shop is experiencing a good volume and unit sales are 
larger, as a rule. 

It is hardly conceivable that shops of this type will be- 
come a vogue. There aren’t enough buildings with ro- 
tundas, for one thing; and for another, not all office 
buildings with rotundas can boast of an 85 per cent pro- 
fessional residency. However, the Martha Washington 
shop in the Pittsfield building offers an interesting con- 
trast to the usual type of retailer-manufacturer candy 
shop, and it no doubt will create its own individual mer- 
chandising problems the solution of which may point the 
way to other experiments into the unusual by the com- 
pany. Such experimentation is stimulating and if it can 
be done as profitably as the Pittsfield venture, then cer- 
tainly the company might well continue with other similar 
projects. 
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EQUIPMENT - MATERIALS - MARKET INFORMATION - FIRMS - PERSONALS 








REVIEW OF COCOA 
TRADE IN 1938 


The cocoa hold-up on the Gold Coast, world’s principal 
producing area, featured the cocoa situation in 1938. The 
start of the year found farmers in this area strongly or- 
ganized to hold the crop back in an effort to break the 
“shippers’ pool” and to force prices higher. The price 
was in the neighborhood of six cents per lb. early in the 
year. 

Unfavorable economic developments, particularly the 
business depression in the United States, forced prices 
continually lower for the first five months of the year. 
Manufacturers bought on a strictly hand-to-mouth basis 
and inventories were permitted to dwindle to very low 
levels. The net result was a market decline to the four 
cent level by the end of May. 

The June recovery in the stock market and in other 
commodities carried cocoa prices to the five and one-half 
cent level by the end of August. Then the major decline 
was resumed until the end of the year, when prices rested 
at the four and one-half cent level. 

One of the statistical features of the year was the 
sharp decline in arrivals of cocoabeans in the United States. 
From Jan. 1 to Dec. 29, 1938, total arrivals were $3,140,- 
349 bags compared with 4,243,827 bags in 1937. Licensed 
New York warehouse stocks totaled 957,836 bags at the 
end of 1938 compared with 1,102,591 bags at the end of 
1937. 





W. E. Larkin has been appointed manager of the New 
England branch of the Corn Products Refining Co., re- 
placing William H. Cahoon whose death occurred in 
November. Mr. Larkin has been head of the New York 


state operations, exclusive of the metropolitan region. 





C. F. Reeves has been appointed manager of the New 
York sales branch of Monsanto Chemical Company’s 
plastics division. 


Fritzsche Brothers’ 
Sales Convention 

Fritzsche Brothers’ sales representatives from all parts 
of the U. S. and Canada spent the week of Dec. 12 to 
17 at the home office in New York to attend the annual 
sales convention of the company. Twenty-four repre- 


sentatives met to hear discussions of various sales, legis- 
lative and shipping problems, to see demonstrations of 






color compounding, to learn more about certain proper- 
ties, characteristics and applications of numerous aromatic 
chemicals, to view motion pictures of the company’s new 
plant in Seillans and scenes from Africa “shot” by Dr. 
E. S$. Guenther, and to attend the company’s annual din- 
ner-dance at the New Yorker, which this year drew a 
record-breaking attendance. 





William H. Cahoon, New England sales manager for 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, died in Swampscott, 
Mass., November 15. Mr. Cahoon left an enviable record 
of 45 years of service in the corn products industry. Born 
in Massachusetts in 1871, he first became associated with 
the industry in 1893 when he joined the Dennis & Car- 
roll Company, who handled the Charles Pope Glucose 
Company’s account in Boston. When W. G. Ahern 
opened an office in Boston for the New York Glucose 
Company, in 1904, this was the forerunner of a merger 
which took place in 1906 whereby Mr. Ahern and Mr. 
Cahoon became the New England representatives of the 
Corn Products Refining Co. Mr. Cahoon became man- 
ager of the company for New England, in 1920, when 
Mr. Ahern resigned. 





American Maize Products Company announces the 
addition of Dr. George Felton to the research staff at the 
company’s plant in Roby, Indiana. Dr. Felton comes to 
the company after several years with General Foods Prod- 
ucts Co., Battle Creek, Mich., where he was employed 
as a carbohydrate expert. For American Maize he will 
conduct research in new products development. 





Dr. J. K. Seulke is now director of research develop- 
ment for the A. E. Staley Company, Decatur, Ill. This 
is a newly created position through which the work of 
the company’s research department will be coordinated 
with the sales department. Heretofore, Dr. Seulke has 
been head of the company’s feed nutritional department 
at Albany, N. Y. His new position brings him to the 
company’s home office at Decatur. 





As a World’s Fair souvenir, Ross & Rowe, New York, 
have prepared an illuminated map of New York and the 
World’s Fair grounds. Included in the information on the 
map are recommended hotels and restaurants. 





Dick Rice, formerly with the Rice Chocolate Co., Ever- 
ett, Mass., which liquidated recently, is now in charge 
of sales in the New England territtory for the Wilbur- 
Suchard Chocolate Co., Livitz, Pa. 


Salesmen of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., 
Gather from All Parts of the U. S. 
and Canada for the Company’s An- 
nual Sales Meeting 
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®SUPERINTENDENT? 
®PRODUCTION MGR.? 
© VICE-PRESIDENT? 
®SALES MANAGER? 


®°CHIEF CHEMIST? 
®PRESIDENT? 
© ENGINEER? 


MR. SUPPLY MAN: 


DO YOUR SALESMEN 


SEE THESE MEN? 


OR DO THEY CONTACT ONLY ONE MAN IN EACH PLANT? 


Very rarely does one man make important buying 
decisions alone. And even more rarely do Supply 
Firm salesmen have the opportunity to present their 
stories to the other executives who often greatly 
influence the firm's buying. 


YOUR problem, then, is to bring your story to the 
attention of these men whom your salesman never 
sees. We believe we have the solution. THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, with its 
planned and diversified editorial program, is de- 
signed particularly for PLANT PENETRATION. It 


reaches not one man, but several in each plant. 


READER INTEREST is the best measure of an adver- 
tising medium. DIVERSIFIED reader interest makes 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
“tops” in its field. 


Would you like a reserved seat at the conference 
table of your customers and prospects in the Con- 
fectionery Industry? Why not be there through the 
pages of the contectionery publication which is so 
often consulted and studied by the executives in 
the plants? 


Advertising rates are reasonable. Coverage is com- 
plete. Reader attention is assured. 





The Manuracturtng ConFreECcTIONER 


Only Specialized Publication for Manufacturing Confectioners 
CHICAGO: 400 West Madison Street NEW YORK: 71 West 23rd Street 
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Economy Air Conditioning and 
Conveying Equipment, developed espe- 
cially for the critical requirements of candy 
making, has helped many successful candy 
manufacturers turn ‘weather’ losses into 
profit—Enabled them to avoid slumps in 
production and damaged goods, as well as 
excessive scrap and storage losses caused 
by unfavorable air conditions. 


Why not let Economy Engineers check your 
plant and help you determine whether in- 
adequate Air Conditioning is Stealing your 
Profits? 


There’s no obligation. Just write or phone 
us when to call. 


223 North Wolcott Ave., Chicago 
4° St , 


‘Waste | 


152 W 


NEW YORK CITY 
BAKERS SERVICE, IN 5 l 














Sugar Futures Break 
On News of ’39 Quota 


Domestic sugar futures on Dec. 5, dropped the full limit 
of 25 points in the most active trading in more than 5 
years on the announcement by Secretary Henry A. Wal- 
lace, secretary of agriculture, that the quota for 1939 
would be 6,832,157 tons, which is at least 200,000 to 
300,000 tons above probable consumption. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that consumption this year 
was behind 1937 and that the floating sugar supply was 
larger. Sugar brokers were voluble in their condemnation 
of the new quota and strong protests have been made 
to the Dept. of Agriculture. The A.A.A. which is directly 
responsible, disregarded all factors that bear on the size 
of the quota except the provision that “total supply” must 
be equivalent to the average per capita consumption in 
1935 and 1936, or 104.2 pounds for each person per year. 
Said one broker: ““To those of us who have endeavored to 
hold a brief for the Administration in its efforts to solve 
the sugar problem, it is a bitter pill to swallow, for, un- 
questionably, the Dept. of Agriculture has fumbled the 
ball and we may now expect that for some time to come 
the sugar market is going to be exposed to the devastating 
uncertainty of new legislative battles to amend, revise or 
repeal the existing good, but badly administered, sugar- 
control plan.” 





Applied Sugar Laboratories, Inc., a chemical research 
subsidiary of the American Molasses Co. and the Sucrest 
Co., New York, has announced the development of a sugar 
refining outfit which they claim will enable food manufac- 
turers to refine their own sugars. 





Percy C. Magnus, head of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc., New York flavor and essential oil firm, was recently 
elected chairman of the board of directors of the New 
York Board of Trade. 





Territory served for Fritzsche Brothers, New York, by 
Barada and Page, Inc., for the past 25 years, is being 
served direct by Fritzsche’s St. Louis branch, effective Jan. 
1, in line with the company’s discontinuance of its policy 
of representation by outside firms, established a few years 
ago. 





Victor E. Williams, former manager of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s New York sales branch, has been 
made assistant general manager of sales, according to an 
announcement by G. L. Camp, vice president. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ old position will be filled by A. T. Loeffler, former 
assistant New York branch manager. F. C. Renner, as- 
sistant general manager of sales of the Merrimac division 
of the Company at Boston, succeeds to Mr. Loeffler’s 
vacated position. 





Apothecary, business publication devoted to the interests 
of druggists in New England, has recently begun a new 
department called The Candy Counter. The Industry will 
be interested to know that the conductor of this depart- 
ment is Walter H. Belcher, managing director of the New 
England Manufacturing Confectioners Association. In 
his October article, Mr. Belcher got in a nice plug for 
“Sweetest Day,” which he says few dealers in New Eng- 
land ever heard of. He also told the story behind the 
Industry’s slogan, “Candy Is Delicious Food—Enjoy Some 
Every Day.” Mr. Belcher’s November article stressed the 
idea of “selling” candy and went into some detail to show 
who is selling the most candy and how much of a market 
there is for the dealer who “carries” candy in addition to 
much other merchandise. 
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Better Marshmallows 
at Lower Cost... . 


Perfect manipulation of each batch, increased 
beating space per unit volume, rapid cooling, long- 
life sanitary construction, and low operating cost, 
are some of the reasons why confectionery plants 
are standardizing on 


SAVAGE BEATERS 


Four beaters of 200-lb. capacity will supply a Mogul for 
continuous operation. 





Silent chain direct motor drive illus- All Savage machines are built by experts who know the 
trated. Also available with V-belt 


Gicoct moter drive, or with tight and problems of the candy manufacturer. Our wide expe- 
loose pulleys for belt drive. rience enables us to give intelligent counsel on all man- 
ner of equipment problems. Regardless of what your 
present requirements are, it will pay you to get in touch 
with Savage. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2636-46 GLADYS AVENUE - CHICAGO 
SAVAGE is still SAVAGE—Since 1855 


be sure 
you get 
the purified 
me pau butter 
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A LINE THAT IS 


COMPLETE AND 
DEPENDABLE 


BRILLIANT - UNIFORM - STABLE 


NATIONAL ANILINE AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


4O RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON . ATLANTA 
PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO CHATTANOOGA 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE PORTLAND, ORE 
PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO TORONTO, CAN 


Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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Manufacturers Taking Up 
Exposition Space Rapidly 


Space for the Confectionery Industries Exposition, held 
in conjunction with the 56th Annual Convention of the 
National Confectioners’ Association, is rapidly being taken 
up by the manufacturers of raw materials and equipment 
selling to the confectionery trade, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Exposition Committee. The follow- 
ing firms have already contracted for booths and will ex- 
hibit in the spaces indicated: 


Exhibitor Booth No. 
American Lecithin Co. 48 
American Machine & Foundry Co 6 
American Maize Products Co 36 
American Sugar Refining Co 56 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 59 
Armour & Co..... 11 
Atlantic Gelatin Co., Inc 33 
Blanke-Baer Extr. & Preserv. Co 18 
Brazil Nut Adv. Fund 3-B 
Burrell Belting Co 61 
California Fruit Growers Exch 13 
Clinton Company, The... . 14 
Confectionery & Ice Cream World 19 
Confectioners Journal 22 
Corn Products Refining Co 29 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc 7-8 
Economy Equipment Co. 60 
Friend, Harry L 17 
General Foods Corp 1 
Greer Co., J. W. 12 
International Confectioner 35 
A. Klein & Co., Inc 23 
H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc. 15 
J. M. Lehmann Co., Inc 20 
James B. Long Co 62 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, The 44-A 
Mawer-Gulden-Annis, Inc. 65 
te ee pee a: 
Milprint, Inc. . 32 
National Equipment Co..... 31 
National Sugar Refining Co. of N. J... 4 
Nulomoline Co., The. . ae 
Package Machinery Co... , ..9 & 10 
Penick & Ford, Ltd..... oe 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc 39 
Pilliod Cabinet Co... 28 
Ross & Rowe, Inc 5 
Max Rubin ..... 63 
Savage Brothers .. 47 
F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co 38 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co 37 
Stokes & Smith Co... aa oes 44-B 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. ; 26 
Toy Kraft Co. rire 58 
Traver Corp. 64 
U-Cop Co. 21 
Union Standard Equipment Co / 42 
Warfield Chocolate Co. 34 
White-Stokes Co. 25 





The Chicago Candy Show will be held during the week 
of August 28 to September 2, it was announced by Show 
Chairman Arthur L. Waldner. The Show is sponsored 
by the Chicago Candy Club. The 1939 Show is expected 
to be larger than last year’s exhibition, and more space is 
being provided for exhibits and special events. The Show 
will again be held at the Sherman Hotel. 
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PRODUCTION CLUB 
ELECTS EDDINGTON 


George A. Eddington, superintendent of DeMet’s, Inc., 
Chicago, and active contributor to THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER’s editorial columns, particularly on 
candy making and retail-manufacturing, has been elected 


GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


president of the Candy Production Club of Chicago, suc- 
ceeding R. N. Rolleston, Williamson Candy Co., Chicago. 
George Olson, Corn Products Sales Co., is vice president; 
John Clark, Lamont, Corliss & Co., treasurer; and R. J. 
Savage, secretary. 


BROWN PUBLISHES FURTHER 
NOTES ON FAT BLOOM 


In a pamphlet entitled “Further Notes on Chocolate 
/ Fat Bloom” and published under sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Lecithin Company, Thomas Brown further discusses 
fat bloom on chocolate-coated candies. In earlier articles 
on the same subject, the authors stressed proper tempering 
of the coating, going into detail as to the importance and 
the mechanical processes involved in this vital step in 
the preparation of chocolate for coating. In the current 
pamphlet, Mr. Brown discusses the cooling tunnel, point- 
ing out especially the importance of establishing proper 
differentials in air temperature and air velocities so that 
the coated goods will have good, lasting gloss as well as 
good shelf life. 

Mr. Brown indicates that an inclusive formula can be 
worked out by a simple method for determining the 
proper differentials between air temperature and velocity 
and the temper of the chocolate. Belt travel speed and 
length of the cooling tunnel have much to do with rela- 
tive temperatures and velocities, but it is difficult to gen- 
eralize on differentials inasmuch as each set-up has its own 
peculiar characteristics. However, best results are ob- 
tained, he writes, when the temperature differential is 
around 25° F. Applied tests must be worked out as to 
the velocicy differential so that velocity will be in accord 
with temperature at various points in the tunnel where 
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Add Distinction and Healthful 





Appeal to Your 





Valentine’s Day and 


Easter Chocolates! 
* 


Delicious Cordials 
with 
BLANKE-BAER DIPPING 
FRUITS 


Tempting Creams 
with 
BLANKE-BAER 
CONCENTRATED 
SEEDLESS PURE FRUIT 
PUREES 


(Suggested Formulas on Request) 


BLANKE-BAER 
EXTRACT & PRESERVING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Product for Making 
Jellied Candies 





TARTARIC 
ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 
GRANULAR 


CITRIC ACID 


,; POWDERED CRYSTAL 
{ GRANULAR 


SODIUM 
CITRATE | 


PFIZER 
QUALITY 
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A Complete Pectin 7, 


/NOTHING 
to Add 











temperature variation occurs. In actual practice, says 
the author, lecithin enables quicker cooling of the choco- 
late with lesser danger of fat bloom, because use of 
lecithin permits of a lower fat content in the chocolate. 
It is also of material aid in whipping coatings into con- 
dition for use at dipping temperatures to insure a lasting 
gloss and a fine crystal set-up, with less time required 
than would be otherwise the case. In practice the drying 
out of chocolate has little to do with the amount of fat 
present, it being the experience of the writer that loss of 
moisture during storage would be due, more likely, to 
unsatisfactory crystal structure of the coating than to 
the fat content. 





CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 





According to a recent issue of Poor’s Surveys, 
earnings of packaged candy manufacturers in the full 
year of °38 are expected to be under those of 37. Profits 
for the first quarter of 1939 promise to respond to the 
rising trend of business and employment. Profits of bar 
candy makers show better in *38 than in ’37, and fur- 
ther gains seem to be indicated. Inventory losses of candy 
companies at the end of ’38 should be less than those at 
the end of ’37. Both candy and chewing gum will ex- 
perience a good first quarter in 1939, says the survey. 





A Fair Trade division meeting of Associated Candies, 
Inc., was held at Chillicothe, Ohio, Jan. 6, with an attend- 
ance of 24 wholesalers and confectionery salesmen. O. R. 
Miller, district chairman, presided, and the meeting was 
addressed by W. M. Corry, secretary of the local chamber 
of Commerce; A. M. McDonell, state executive of fair 
trade; W. M. Hinson, secretary of Associated Candies, 
Inc., and Dan Silk, representing retail store candy outlets. 
Plans were made for regular monthly meetings of this 
district. Previous district meetings on fair trade have 
been held at Columbus, Youngstown, Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, Lima, Piqua, Zanesville and Toledo, and subsequent 
meetings will be held at Akron, Canton, Mansfield, Steu- 
benville and Cleveland. 





In celebration of the company’s 25th birthday, Life 
Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y., distributed $65,000 in 
bonuses to employes at the annual Christmas party. Bonus 
payment began with employes who had been with the 
company at least three months. 





Twenty-third Annual Convention of the Associated 
Retail Confectioners of the U. S. will be held at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, St. Louis, May 22 and continuing for three 
days. A feature will again be the Candy Style Show. 





General Chairman of the 56th Annual Convention of 
the National Confectioners’ Association will be A. E. Shot- 
well, president of the Shotwell Mfg. Co., Chicago. The con- 
vention will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, May 
22 to 26. S. W. Hallstrom, vice president of the Walter 
H. Johnson Candy Co., Chicago, has been appointed chair- 
man of the program committee, and George H. William- 
son, president of the Williamson Candy Co., Chicago, will 
also serve on the committee. 





In a significant decision handed down Dec. 8, the Court 
of Appeals for the 9th Judicial District at Akron, Ohio, 
upheld the ruling of the Common Pleas Court of Sum- 
mit County, Ohio, which held that the Ohio Tax Com- 
mission was without authority to rescind the vendor’s 
license of E. A. Andrews for failing to collect tax on 
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a 25 cent sale of candy. The Appeals court ruled that 
the Ohio legislature exceeded its power in attempting to 
define food. The decision was important in that it defi- 
nitely placed candy in the category of food. 





Consolidation of Sprague, Warner & Co., and Samuel 
Kunin & Sons, Inc., two of the oldest wholesale grocery 
concerns in Chicago, was announced in December. The 
new corporation continues the name of Sprague, Warner 
& Co. 





Judge Grover M. Moscowitz of the U. S. District Court 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., recently fined the Bonomo Candy & 
Nut Corp., Brooklyn, a total of $600 and gave its presi- 
dent, Victor A. Bonomo, a suspended sentence with three 
years’ probation on a plea of guilty to three out of 24 
counts charging interstate shipment of contaminated 
candy. Shipments were said to have been made over a 
period from January 1 to May 3, 1938. Commenting 
upon the charges and the sentence, Mr. Bonomo said that 
following an inspection just prior to the court action his 
plant had been described as “‘above average.” 





Haddon Hall Chocolate Co., Brooklyn, recently opened 
a showroom at 200 Fifth ave., New York, according to 
an announcement by A. Apelbaum, sales manager. Under 
the direction of L. E. Rothfield, the showroom displays 
a complete line of Haddon Hall’s package goods, bulk 
items and fancy gift packaged chocolates. 





Bert Rubin, president of the Sweets Company of 
America, sailed recently for a month of business and 
pleasure in Europe. The company’s sales manager, 
“Tootsie Rolls Aleck” Abrahamson, is spending the month 
of January in South America. 





Over a hundred members and guests of the Horseshoe 
Club, composed of employees who have served 25 years or 
more with Henry Heide, Inc., New York, were dined and 
entertained at the Pennsylvania hotel, Dec. 28. William 
F. Heide, president, presided. The club includes 69 active 
members. Seven members have been with the company 50 
years or more. 





At the company’s annual sales meeting held at the Hotel 
Edison, New York, Dec. 15 and 16, a radio approach to 
the child-market was outlined for 1939 to the Sweets 
Company of America sales staff. The plan involves the 


Cobee i Brand 


HARD FATS {kr ’Rounp 


Highest quality hard coconut butters with low and mod- 
erate melting points. They give smooth centers and fill- 
ings; Even creaming; Delicious consistency. Try them for 
Caramels, Nougats and general center requirements; also 
for winter coatings. 








Write for specifications, samples, etc. 


WECOLINE Froducts Inc BOON] 
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Built for Service 


Do you ever stop to think how rarely, 
if ever, Burrell Belts have failed? Con- 
tinuous production is the result of an 
unusual combination of operating skill, 
good equipment and dependable belting. 
Our part is dependable belting. 


Order BURMAK; 

CRACK-LESS Glazed Enrober Belting 
White Glazed Enrober Belting 

Batch Roller Belts (patented) 

Carrier or Drag Belts 

Feed Table Belts (endless) 

Cold Table Belts (endless) 

Cherry Dropper Belts 

Innerwoven Conveyor Belting 














"BURRELL BELTS <ccmemem 


413 S. Hermitage Ave. 
CHICAGO 
3118 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 


55 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City 











Th 


LIPEOMETER 


(FAT TESTER) 


... gives a direct read- 
ing when employed 
with a special solvent 
and other simple ap- 
paratus, for the rapid 


determination of 


COCOA BUTTER. 


— Manufactured by 
SCHWARZ LABORATORIES 
INC. 

ANALYSTS CONSULTANTS 





Specialists in the Chemistry of 
Confections and Cacao Products 








202 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
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The Lehmann 912 Refiner gives you 
7" Speed ... Quality . . . Economy 


This refiner (the most modern one on the 


market) produces an output and _ fineness 
never before attained in a single run. It 
actually does the work of two refiners—yet 
operates with only the minimum amount of 
power. And it withstands the hardest wear L 
because every Lehman Refiner is built by 


experts to give you a lifetime of service. 
Step up your production with a LEHMANN The Standard for Quality 
Refiner. in Machinery Since 1834 


J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, INC. ° 


Established 1834 y 1s he ol 
250 West Broadway New York, N. Y. € wou e pleased to 


Factory: Lyndhurst, N. J. give you a demonstration 
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use of radio in promoting the sale of Tootsie Rolls through Minneapolis by his company last summer. Herman L. 
the award of prizes on a skill basis to induce children to Hoops, New York, was elected vice president. 

send in wrappers. The radio campaign will be supple- 
mented by an intensive dealer tie-up campaign. 




















Bunte Brothers, Chicago, shared profits with 1,000 em- 





















































George “Scotty” Dunlap has been named vice presi- ployers by distributing a Christmas bonus of $35,000. 
dent in charge of sales of Luden’s, Inc., Reading, Pa., suc- Each employe with one year’s service or more received 
ceeding Norman S. Reppert, who died in November. Mr. one week’s extra pay. 

Dunlap formerly represented Luden’s in Michigan and 
Ohio. 

Albert Horowitz, Up-To-Date Candy Co., was recently CONFECTIONERY BRO KERS 
named president of the Association of Manufacturers of DONALD A. IKELER 
Confectionery and Chocolate of the State of New York, 





2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 


MAXIMUM GENERAL BROKERAGE CO. 
Capacity 00 539 Tchoupitoulas Street 
shag roe : Ibs. NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
rm 6-Style R-Twin Puller . 
Territory: Louisiana and Mississippi 


succeeding James Cronin, Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, 
Inc., Brooklyn, who resigned when he was transferred to 
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@ Minimum capacity 15 
Ibs. on each set of 


lek ae caked HART POSKA COMPANY 
goods. 
- tae hs eee eee 1620 4th Avenue, South 


batch t ith 
the same or different SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
eetere av Savers, Territory: Washington, Oregon and Idaho 











REBUILT C. RAY FRANKLIN CO. 
boty 416 DELAWARE STREET 
Form 6—Style R Special low prices KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TWIN PULLER for ail _sises and Territory: Kans., Neb., Iowa, W. Missouri 
Capacity 15 to 100 Ibs. Sane gene ai 
each side. mation and prices. 























DISPLAY PULLEY 
5 to 10 Ibs. per batch 
FORM O — STYLE A 
@ Excellent for demonstra- 
tion purposes. It is very 
attractive, nicely finished. 
has an aluminum base and 
nickel trimmings. Motor 

driven. 


AGAR-AGAR 


(JAP GELATINE) 
GRADES 1,2 &3 





Other sizes and styles— 
capacities from 5 Ibs. to 
300 Ibs. per batch. Write 
for complete description 
and prices. 
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@ All replacement parts in 
stock for immediate delivery. 


THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER CONSUMERS IMPORT CO.. INC 
HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE CO. a 
153 core deg tt New York, N. Y. 115 BROAD ST. Ran Veen. &. ¥. 
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ABYVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


NEW FOOD AND DRUG LAW 


RAISES A PACKAGING PROBLEM 


Here Are the Regulations Covering Labeling 


ONSIDERABLE confusion still reigns in the indus- 
try relative to the regulations applying to labeling 
under the New Food and Drug Act. Much infor- 

mation and mis-information has been bandied about, and 
consequently it will be welcome news to confectionery 
manufacturers that Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wal- 
lace has authorized publication of the regulations for en- 
forcement of the labeling requirements. The following 
excerpts were published recently in the Federal Register 
by authority of the Secretary. The various headings desig- 
nate the section of the Act under which the regulations 
are issued. 
Section 201 (M) 

Labeling includes all written, printed or graphic mat- 
ter accompanying an article at any time while such article 
is in interstate commerce or held for sale after shipment 
in interstate commerce. 

Section 201 (N) 

The existence of a difference of opinion, among ex- 
perts qualified by scientific training and experience, as to 
the truth of a representation is a fact (among other facts) 
the failure to reveal which may render the labeling mis- 
leading, if there is a material weight of opinion contrary 
to such representation. 

Labeling of Food 
Section 403 (A) 

(a) Among representations in the labeling of a food 
which render such food misbranded is a false or misleading 
representation with respect to another food or a drug, 
device, or cosmetic. 

(b) The labeling of a food which contains two or more 
ingredients may be misleading by reason (among other 
reasons) of the designation of such a food in such label- 
ing by a name which includes or suggests the name of 
one or more, but not all such ingredients, even though 
the names of all such ingredients are stated elsewhere in 
the labeling. 

Section 403 (E) 


(a) If a food is not manufactured by the person whose 
name appears on the label, the name shall be qualified by 
a phrase which reveals the connection such person has 
with such food, such as “Manufactured for and Packed 
by .” “Distributed by ,” or other similar phrase 
which expresses the facts. 

(b) The statement of the place of business shall in- 
clude the street address, if any, of such place, unless such 
street address is shown in a current city directory or tele- 
phone directory. 

(c) If a person manufactures, packs, or distributes a 
food at a place other than his principal place of business, 
the label may state the principal place of business in lieu 
of the actual place where each package of such food was 
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manufactured or packed or is to be distributed, if such 
statement is not misleading in any particular. 

(d) The requirement that the label shall contain the 
name and place of business of the manufacturer, packer, 
or distributor shall not be considered to relieve any food 
from the requirement that its label shall not be misleading 
in any particular. 

Section 403 (F) 

(a) A word, statement, or other information required 
by or under authority of the Act to appear on the label 
may lack that prominence and conspicuousness required 
by Section 403 (f) of the Act by reason (among other 
reasons) of 

(1) the failure of such word, statement, or informa- 
tion to appear on the part or the panel of the label which 
is presented or displayed under customary conditions of 
purchase; 

(2) the failure of such a word, statement or informa- 
tion to appear on two or more parts or panels of the label, 
each of which has sufficient space therefor, and each of 
which is so designed as to render it likely to be, under 
customary conditions of purchase, the part or panel dis- 
played; 

(3) the failure of the label to extend over the area of 
the container or package available for such extension, so 
as to provide sufficient label space for the prominent plac- 
ing of such word, statement, or information; 

(4) insufficiency of label space (for the prominent 
placing of such word, statement, or information) resulting 
from the use of label space for any word, statement, de- 
sign, or device which is not required by or under authority 
of the Act to appear on the label ; 

(5) insufficiency of label space (for prominent placing 
of such word statement, or information) resulting from 
the use of label space to give materially greater conspicu- 
ousness to any other word, statement, or information, or 
to any design or device; or 

(6) smallness or style of type in which such word, 
statement, or information appears, insufficient background 
contrast obscuring designs or vignettes or crowding with 
other written, printed, or graphic matter. 

(b) No exemption depending on insufficiency of label 
space, as prescribed in regulations promulgated under Sec- 
tion 403 (e) or (i) of the Act, shall apply if such insuffi- 
ciency is caused by— 

(1) the use of label space for any word, statement, de- 
sign, or device which is not required by or under authority 
of the Act to appear on the label; 

(2) the use of label space to give greater conspicuous- 
ness to any word, statement or other information that is 
required by section 403 (f) of the Act; or 

(3) the use of label space for any representation in a 
foreign language. 
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UNITED CANDY HAS 
NEW JAR FOR HARD CANDY 


After a three-year success with the “modernistic” jar 
adopted for its “American Mixture” candies, the United 
Candy Company, St. Louis and Boston, has again adopted 
a container to add new stimulus to sales of this popular 
product. 

The tall decorative glass jar with new cap and label 
shown here has already produced startling sales increases, 





Tall Decorative Glass Jars With New Caps and Labels Which 
United Candy Co., St. Louis and Boston, Has Adopted to Stimulate 
Sales of Hard Candy 


volume having doubled in two months after its introduc- 
tion. United Candy officials say they have every reason 
to believe that the sales volume will continue to increase 
as a result of the attractive appeal of the new package. 
The container was produced by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 





(c) (1) All words, statements, or other information 
required by or under authority of the Act to appear on 
the label or labeling shall appear in the English language. 

(2) If the label contains any representation in a for- 
eign language, all words, statements, and other informa- 
tion required by or under authority of the Act to appear 
on the label shall appear thereon in the foreign language. 

(3) If the labeling contains any representation in a for- 
eign language, all words, statements, and other informa- 
tion required by or under authority of the Act to appear 
on the label or labeling shall appear on the labeling in the 
foreign language. 

Section 403 (1) 


(a) The name of an ingredient (except spice, flavor- 
ing, or coloring which is an ingredient of a food other 
than one sold as a spice, flavoring, or coloring), required 
by Section 403 (i) (2) of the Act to be borne on the 
label of a food, shall be a specific name and not a collec- 
tive name. But if an ingredient (which itself contains 
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two or more ingredients) conforms to a definition and 
standards of identity prescribed by regulations under Sec- 
tion 401 of the Act, such ingredients may be designated 
on the label of such food by the name specified in the 
definition and standard, supplemented, in case such regula- 
tions require the naming of optional ingredients present 
in such ingredient, by a statement showing the optional 
ingredients which are present in such ingredient. 

(b) No ingredient which is both a spice and a coloring, 
or both a flavoring and a coloring, shall be designated as 
spice and coloring, or flavoring and coloring, zs the case 
may be, unless such ingredient is designated by its specific 
name. 

(d) A label may be misleading by reason (among other 
reasons) of— 

(1) the order in which the names of the ingredients 
appear thereon, or on relative prominence otherwise given 
such names; or 

(2) its failure to reveal the proportion of, or other fact 
with respect to, an ingredient, when such proportion or 
other fact is material in the light of the representation 
that such ingredient was used in fabricating the food. 

(e) (1) A food shall be exempt from the requirements 
of clause (2) of Section 403 (i) of the Act, if all words, 
statements, and other information required by or under 
authority of the Act to appear on the label of such food, 
cannot, because of insufficient label space, be so placed 
on the label as to comply with the requirements of Sec- 
tion 403 (f) of the Act and regulations promulgated 
thereunder. But such exemption shall be on the condi- 
tion that, if the omission from the label of the quantity 
of the contents affords sufficient space to state legibly 
thereon all the information required by such clause (2), 
such statement of the quality shall be omitted as au- 
thorized by regulation (m) (2) under Section 403 (e) 
of the Act, and the information required by such clause 
(2) shall be so stated as prominently as practicable even 
though the statement is not of such conspicuousness as 
to render it likely to be read by the ordinary individual 
under customary conditions of purchase. 


Exemptions Listed 


(2) In the case of an assortment or different items of 
food, when variations in the items which make up differ- 
ent packages packed from such assortment normally occur 
in good packing practice, and when such variations result 
in variations in the ingredients in different packages, such 
food shall be exempt from compliance with the require- 
ments of clause (2) of Section 403 (i) of the Act with 
respect to any ingredient which is not common to all pack- 
ages. But such exemption shall be on condition that the 
label shall bear, in conjunction with the names of such 
ingredients as are common to all packages, a statement in 
terms which are as informative as practicable and which 
are not misleading, indicating that other ingredients may 
be present. 





PACKAGING CLINIC MEETS 

The first meeting in 1939 of the Industry's 
Packaging Clinic will be held in the editorial 
offices of THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER on January 19. The report of the 
Clinic's findings on boxes, wraps and packages 
submitted for evaluation will appear in the Feb- 
ruary issue of THE MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER and in CANDY PACKAGING, the 
first 1939 issue of which will appear also in 
February. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 








MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
NAMES WOLF AWARD JURY 


Personnel of the jury of award and details of the 8th 
annual competition for the Irwin D. Wolf awards for 
outstanding accomplishment in Packaging are announced 
by the American Management Association, which spon- 
sors the competition. The association also announced this 
year the affiliated sponsorship for the awards of two or- 
ganizations, the Advertising Federation of America and 
the Consumer-Retailer Relations Council. The jury of 
award is made up of the following: James C. Boudreau, 
director, School of Fine and Applied Arts; W. F. Deve- 
neau, sales promotion manager, National Folding Box Co.; 
Joseph M. Givner, assistant to the vice president in charge 
of merchandising, Sears, Roebuck and Co.; Edgar Kobak, 
vice president, Lord and Thomas; C. B. Larrabee, editor, 
Printer’s Ink Publications; Mrs. Carroll Willis Moffet, 
New York; Miss Dorothy Shaver, vice president, Lord and 
Thomas. All packages entered in the competition will be 
featured at the 9th Packaging Exposition which will be 
held at the Astor hotel, New York, March 7 to 10, 1939. 
Deadline for entries is February 9, 1939. 





Officers of the Packaging Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Institute, elected at the annual meeting November 16, 
include the following: President, H. H. Leonard, Con- 
solidated Packaging Machinery Corp.; vice presidents, W. 
D. Kimball, Standard-Knapp Corp., and Morehead Pat- 
terson, American Machine and Foundry Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, Helen L. Stratton. Directors elected for a 
three-year term include: Carl H. Lambelet, New Jer- 
sey Machine Corp.; G. Prescott Fuller, Dexter Folder Co. 
A patent clause limiting the liability of the vendor in 
patent infringement suits to damages or awards not ex- 
ceeding the purchase price of the machinery plus the costs 
of defending the suit, was prepared and distributed to the 
membership for ratification as a result of action taken at 
the annual meeting. 





Norman F. Greenway has become general manager of 
the Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York. The company is 
this year celebrating its 75th year in business, and a biog- 
raphy of its founder, Robert Gair, inventor of the method 
of cutting and creasing which made possible the mass 
production of folding cartons, has just come off the press. 
The author is H. Allen Smith. 
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Football-FC-4070—100- 
Hole Push Card. Takes 
$5.00. Pays 72 Candy 
Bars. ® 


Price, $0.90 per doz.; 
$6.18 per 100. 


Chas. A. Brewer & Sons 


“The Largest Board and Card 
House in the World” 


6320-32 Harvard Ave. 
Chicago U. S. A. 
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WHY CONFECTIONERS INSTALL... . 
RN IERIE 


THIS PETERS “CELLOPHANE” 
SHEETING AND STACKING MACHINE 


@ IT saves 10-25% of material cost. 







@ IT cuts and stacks sheets up to 
24''x28"' from rolls. 


@ IT is easily and rapidly adjusted 
from one size sheet to another. 


@ IT is portable and operates from 
electric light socket. 


It’s fully automatic! 


@Standard equipped to handle two 
rolls at the same time. 


@ Machine automaticaly stops when 
table is filled with cut-to-size sheets. 


@ Slitter Attachment available. 
@ Counter furnished, if desired. 


pensive machine. It will pay you to do so. 


PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


4700 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
WRAPPING 


IDEA MACHINES 


Fast-EFFICIENT-RELIABLE 


ANDY manufac- 

turers both large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they provide the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, uninter- 
rupted operatien. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building a 


fee us to send you complete information on this economical, = 



























service record that stands 
unmatched and _  unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 
tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; the new 
High Speed Special Model 
wraps 325 to 425 pieces 
per minute. Investigation 
1 prove these machine 
are adapted to your most 
exacting requirements. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE Co. 


EST. 1906 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - - - U. S. A. 


PA Pa 
WA SSD | 


-~/ =a 


ENJOY SOME EVERY DAY / 























WES WN DUSTIRYS CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 
availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


HOLIDAY PACKAGES & HARD CANDIES 


Code 1A 39 
Assorted Chocolates—5 Ibs.—$1.00 


(Purchased in a candy store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced chocolates. 

Box: Three layers, full telescope, print- 
ed in red, black and silver. Winter 
scene in center; cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 143; 4 pieces foiled. 

Coating (Dark)— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
Centers— 
Lemon Cream: Rancid. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Rancid. 





Maple Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Fudge: Fair. 

Vanilla Nougat: Fair. 

Cream: Could not identify flavor. 

Chocolate Fudge: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Cream: Good. 

Pink Cream: Could ‘not identify 

flavor. 

Foil-Wrapped Nougat: Fair. 
Assortment: Too small for a 5-Ib. box. 
Remarks: Centers are not up to the 

standard of this priced candy. Some 

of the creams were good, others 
were tough. Flavors are of the cheap- 
est kind. Assortment needs a num- 
ber of hard and chewy pieces as box 
contained mostly creams. 

We visited a number of stores 
looking for 5-lb. boxes priced from 
$1 up, and this year we noticed that 


there are very few on the market. 
The consumer would sooner have a 
2-lb. box of good candy than 5 Ibs. 
of candy he cannot eat. 


Code 1B 39 


Assorted Christmas Chocolates— 
5 lbs. — $1.88 

(Purchased in a chain cigar store, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: White extension type, printed in 
gold, tied with 34-inch red ribbon 
spray of holly and red berries. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: Light, 60; dark, 

102; foiled, 13. 

Coatings (Light and Dark)— 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
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HEART SHAPES 









construction. 


GLOBULAR 



















VALENTINES 
EASTER and 
MOTHER’S DAY 


GLASSINES 
WAX PAPERS 



















aaa Mai on Request 


W: are proud to say that, among our cus- 
tomers, are found the names of some of the 
smallest confectioners in the country, as well 
as some of the largest. 
them all our full cooperation and the bene- 
fits of our long experience in making paper 
specialties for the candy field. You can also 
enjoy the benefits of lower costs by using 
SWEETONE PRODUCTS run on high speed 


machines of our own origination and 


DIPPING PAPERS 
SHREDDED PAPERS 


PARCHMENT 


EMBOSSED PAPERS 
PROTECTION PAPERS 


LET US QUOTE ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


(If we are not already supplying same). 


Our aim is to give 


CHOCOLATE 
DIVIDERS 


BOATS and TRAYS 
(Plain and Printed) 
CANDY MATS 

(Plain and Embossed) 
DIE-CUT LINERS 
PARTITIONS 











Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Dark Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Molasses Coconut: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Pecan Top Maple Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Fudge: Fair. 
Sponge: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Cream: Could not identify flavor. 
Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Date: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: 

cream dry. 

Chocolate Cream: Fair. 


Light Coated Centers— 
Chocolate Fudge: Fair. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Pink Cream: Could not 

flavor. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Glace Pineapple: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Pistachio Cream: Fair. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: This candy is not up to the 

standard of 40c per pound chocolates. 

Dark coating did not have a good 

taste. Box contained too many 

creams. The fudge piece had a scrap 
taste. Some of the flavors need 
checking up. Suggest that more hard 
and chewy centers be added to this 


Flavor good, 


identify 
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GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, Ine. 


Representatives in: Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles 


assortment. Cream centers need 
checking up. Suggest box be wrapped 
in a cellulose wrapper. 


Code 1C 39 


Assorted Chocolates—1 ib.—25c 

(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, Chi- 
cago, IIl.) 

Appearance of Box: Good. 

Box: Buff colored paper printed in 
brown, full telescope type, tied with 
yellow cellulose ribbon. Cellulose 
wrapper and Christmas band. Neat 
and attractive looking. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 

Number of Pieces: 8 dark coated, 16 
light coated. 

Coatings— 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good for this priced candy. 

Light Coated Centers— 

Lemon Cream: Rancid. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Pink Cream: Could not identify 
flavor. 

Maple Cream: Rank flavor. 

Vanilla Caramel: Very tough, flavor 
fair. 

Vanilla Coconut Cream: Good. 

Almond Top Cream: Fair. 

Pecan Top Cream: Fair. 

Nut Coated Cream: Could not iden- 
tify flavor. 

Dark Coated Centers— 

Cream: Could not identify flavor. 
Lemon Cream: Rancid. 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. 





282-286 PORTLAND ST. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Nut Coated Vanilla Cream: Fair. 


Assortment: Too small. 
Remarks: Candy is not up to the stand- 


ard of this priced candy. Creams 
were tough and flavors were of the 
cheapest kind. Many pieces had a 
medicated taste. Box and packing 
were exceptionally well done, coat 
ing and dipping were good, but cen- 
ters need considerable revamping. 


Code 1D 39 


Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—16c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4338) 
Appearance of Package: Good for this 

priced chocolates. 

Box: Two-layer, extension top and 
bottom, tied with red and blue grass 
ribbon. Box colors red, gold, blue 
and white. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 65. 

Coating (Dark)— 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Good, for this priced choco- 
lates. 

Centers— 

Lemon Cream: Good. 

Chocolate Cream: Fair. 

Butter Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Pink Cream: Could not 
flavor. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Chew: Fair. 

Jelly: Fair; could not identify flavor. 

Peanut Taffy: Good. 


identify 
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Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Candy is of the cheapest 
kind. Assortment contained entirely 
too many creams. Dipping was poor- 
ly doné. Of course, we cannot ex- 
pect too much for this price. 


Code 1E 39 


Bars 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4340) 

Wrapper: Needs at least two more 
colors and a design to cover most of 
the top of the wrapper. When candy 
is fresh, present type is good, but 
when the hot weather starts the 
coating to bloom, etc., the bars do 
not look good. 

One or Two Pieces: This is something 
to be given careful consideration. We 
know of one large house that 
changed from a one-piece bar to a 
two-piece bar four years ago and 
doubled their business but are now 
thinking of putting out two one-piece 
bars as a “trial balloon.” Recom- 
mend trying this bar out in both one 
piece and two pieces; this would be 
the best test. 

Suitable Chocolate: Have had occasion 
to test out coatings on marshmallow 
bars over a long period of time and 
the bar sold best when coated with a 
good bittersweet coating. 

Quality and Suggestions: Quality of 
center and coatings was good for a 
5c seller. Suggest marshmallow be 
made a. little lighter and not so 
tough. A marshmallow bar should 
eat tender and be of a light texture. 


Code 1F 39 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1lb.—25c 


(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, Chi- 
cago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced chocolates. 

Box: Two-layer extension type, red 
cellulose wrapper, Christmas band, 
no name or address on box. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 32. 

Coating (Light)— 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: None. 

Strings: Hardly any. 

Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 

Maple Cream: Fair. 

Chocolate Cream: Bad. 

Yellow Color Cream: Could not 
identify flavor. 

Pink Cream: Could not 
flavor. 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Pecan Top Cream: Fair. 

Pineapple Top Cream: Fair. 

Cherry Top Cream: Fair. 

Walnut Top Cream: Fair. 

Two Foiled Peppermints: Fair. 

Peanut Cluster: Peanuts were burnt. 

Coconut Ting-Ling: Fair. 

Vanilla Chew: Grained. 

Jordan Almond: Poor. 

Remarks: Considerable trouble can be 

expected when the name and address 

of the manufacturer does not appear 


identify 
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HIGH-GRADE AND FANCY 
SET-UP PAPER BOXES 


+ * +. 
Now Ready— 
Samples for 
EASTER and 
MOTHER’S DAY Seasons 
om e °e 


We are manufacturers of plain and 
fancy set-up paper boxes. We invite 
your patronage, and all inquiries will 
receive prompt attention. 


NU-DEAL PAPER BOX, INC. 
2509 W. Cermak Road, Chicago, Ill. 
All Phones Lawndale 4477 








on the box top. Candy is not up to 
the standard of this priced choco- 
lates. Better chocolates can be pur- 
chased at 16c to 19c the box. Creams 
were very tough, flavors poor, coat- 
ing did not have a chocolate taste 
and dipping was carelessly done. 
Bottom layer of the box contained 
six pieces. Box is entirely too large 
for one pound of chocolates. 


Code 1G 39 


Hard Candy Sticks—8 ozs.—25c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4337) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Each 

stick wrapped in cellulose. 

Size: Good. 

Box: Open tray printed cellulose wrap- 
per, blue and white lace edge printed 
in white. Neat and attractive. 

Colors: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Spinning: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best stick candy 
of its kind the Clinic has examined 
ina year. Quality of hard candy and 
packaging is well done. Cheaply 
priced at 25c. 


Code 1H 39 


Candy Canes—3 ozs.—9c—10 
Pieces 

(Purchased in a retail department store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Box: Folding, printed in red, blue and 
yellow. Winter scene with Santa 
Claus. Cellulose window. 

Shape of Canes: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Gloss: None. 

Flavor: Peppermint; good. 

Remarks: This is the best cane pack- 
age that the Clinic has seen in a year. 
In this price class candy was well 
made and package was a good nov- 
elty package. 


Code 11 39 


Assorted Christmas Chocolates— 
6 ozs.—10c 
(Purchased in a chain variety store, 
Chicago, III.) 








Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer blue, printed in red, 
blue and gold. Face of Santa Claus. 
Tied with a red grass ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 28. 


Coating (Dark)— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good for this priced choco- 
lates. 

Centers— 

Maple Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Almond Flavored Cream: Fair. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Cream: Could not identify flavor. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Package is neat and attrac- 
tive. Coating is fair but centers need 
checking up; suggest that better 
flavors be used and at least four 
more different centers be added to 
the assortment. Too many creams 
were used. 


Code 1J 39 


Chocolate Marshmallow Santa 
Claus—3 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a chain variety store, 

New York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Box: Folding box printed in green and 
red. Open face box. Santa Claus 
was wrapped in printed foil. 

Coating: Fair. 

Marshmallow Center: Good. 

Remarks: This is the largest 5c piece 
of its kind that the Clinic has ever 
examined. Quality was good for a 
5c number and packaging was neat- 
ly done. 


Code 1K 39 
Nut Roll Bar—2'% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a chain variety store, 
New York City.) 

Wrapper: Printed glassine. 

Coating: Light; fair. 


Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 


Remarks: Center lacked flavor; noth- 
ing could be tasted but the peanuts. 
Coating was not up to the standard 
of other 5c bars of this kind. 


Code 1L 39 


Novelty Package, Chewy Kisses— 
About 8 ozs.—35c 
(Purchased in a candy shop, New 

York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Container: Red box in the shape of a 
suitcase. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: Candy is of good quality and 
container is good as a novelty. Isa 
trifle high priced at 35c, as this type 
of candy retails for around 10c to 20c 
the pound. 
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MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER'S PACKAGING CLINIC IN SESSION 


HAVE you A 
PACKAGING PROBLEM? 


DO YOU KNOW that the Candy Packaging Clinic is the 
only packaging clinic of its kind conducted in this country 
exclusively for a single industry? Do you know that its Board 
is composed of men who are outstanding in the various 
fields involved in successful candy packaging? Do you 
know that this Board—under sponsorship of The MANU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER — holds a Clinic session 
for the candy industry every three months? Do you realize 
that any confectionery manufacturer is privileged to sub- 
mit to these Clinics—without cost or obligation—any of 
his packages for constructive criticism and suggestions? 
The Candy Packaging Clinic is a part of our "profitable 
packaging" program, as a service to the industry. 


THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Pioneer Specialized Publication for Confectionery Manufacturers 


Daily News Building Chicago, Illinois 
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SUPPLY TRADE NOTES 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace announced 
that a hearing would be held February 6, on proposed 
regulations for the certification of coal-tar colors under 
the new Fool and Drug Act. Listed in the proposed 
regulations are 132 coal-tar colors on which interested 
persons may submit testimony concerning harmlessness 
and suitability for use in food. Those unable to attend 
may submit their <estimony by affidavit. Fifteen of these 
colors were on the list of food colors which were certifi- 
able under the old Food and Drug Act, and the remain- 
ing 117 proposed for certification are primarily for use 
in drugs and cosmetics. 


The Ninth Annual National Premium Exposition, spon- 
sored by the Premium Advertising Association of America, 
will be held in conjunction with the association’s annual 
convention at the Palmer House, Chicago, May 1 to 5. 


W. S. Shipley, president of the York Ice Machinery 
Corp., is the new president of the Refrigerator Machinery 
Association. J. I. Lyle of the Carrier Corporation, is the 
new vice president of the association. 


Herbert J. Winn, retiring president of the 87-year-old 
Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N. Y., has become 
chairman of the board of the company and has been suc- 
ceeded as company president by Lewis B. Swift, who for- 
merly served as vice president in charge of engineering 
and research. Karl H. Hubbard has been appointed chief 
engineer, in charge of engineering research and design, 
and Dr. H.-L. Mason succeeds him as head of the research 


division. The company manufactures temperature and 
weather instruments for industry. 


Digests of the two theses on the subject of “New Uses 
for Cocoa Beans or Products of Cocoa Beans” which won 
$100 prizes in last year’s New York Cocoa Exchange con- 
test are available from the Exchange. The first, “Hidden 
Gold,” was written by Harlan A. Howard, Massachu- 
setts State College, and the second, “Laboratory Experi- 
ments and Results in Developing Paper and Paper Parch- 
ment from Cocoa Husks,” is by Leo R. Pedemont, St. 
Mary’s College. 


Curtis H. Gager, who has been vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Walter Baker and Co., for the last year, 
is now president and general manager of this unit of 


General Foods Corp., New York. 


Planned advertising applied to window and store dis- 
plays and dealer helps used by a wide variety of national 
advertisers and designed and produced by the Oberly and 
Newell Corp., New York, are being exhibited at the Roger 
Smith Gallery, New York. Included are complete cam- 
paigns of point-of-sale material developed for confection- 
ery manufacturers. 


Sidney Edlund, formerly president of Life Savers, Inc., 
Port Chester, N. Y., has been named president of the 


National Salesmen’s Institute, which is sponsored by Nash- 
Kelvinator. 


Farley Manufacturing Company has been organized to 
manufacture pan specialties, lozenges and fine jellies, in 
Chicago. Heading the firm are Preston Farley and J. K. 
Farley, Jr. Narcisco Dellaringa, formerly with the re- 
cently liquidated Farley Candy Co., Chicago, is now with 
Sisco-Hamilton, Chicago. 





Code 1M 39 


Assorted Hard Candies—2' Ibs.— 
49c 

(Purchased in a drug store, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 

Container: Red round tin, silver seal 
printed in red, friction top. 

Appearance of Candy: (See remarks.) 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Fair but very dusty. 

Stripes: Fair. 

Flavors: Good. 

Centers: Good. 

Remarks: Candy was of good quality 
but it was very dusty as it had been 


shipped via parcel post from the west 
coast. Cheaply priced at 49c for 24% 
Ibs. 


Code 1N 39 
Christmas Bonbons—1 1lb.—29c 


(Purchased in a retail store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Sold in bulk. Candy is not bonbons, 
but French creams, crystallized. 

Colors: Good. 

Shapes: Good. 

Crystal: Good. 

Flavors: Poor. 

Remarks: This candy is too high 
priced at 29c the pound. Flavors were 
of the cheapest kind; some pieces 
did not have any flavor. 


Code 10 39 


Filled Hard Candies—1 lb.—29c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4339) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Blue and red, printed cellulose 
bag in a folding box. Outside sleeve 
of chipboard. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Shapes: Good. 

Centers: Good for this priced hard 
candy. 

Remarks: A neat and attractive box of 
hard candy. Candy was well made 
and good eating. Care should be 
taken when bag is put into the fold- 
ing box. 





deuto Shes nae 


@ They flavor to “Rare appetizing 
taste.” 


@ Made to the Highest Standard of 
Quality: Stability and reliability 
for more than 30 years. 


@ ALSO: “High-Score Butter-Scotch” 
“Caramel Nut-Buiter” 
“Pure Essence o! Figs” 


THE FERBO CO. 


MADISON, WN. d. 
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SLABBING PURPOSES 





KREMOL 


OILS and GREASES 


TASTELESS — ODORLESS 
ALL GRADES 


Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 


Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Refinery — Warren, Pa. 


Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 
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SALESMEN'S SLANTS 


C. RAY FRANELIN, Speaking from Kansas City 





Gerald Hughes, in charge of Candy for The Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Kansas City, Mo., thinks the ability 
to speak several languages is valuable, but the ability to 
keep your mouth shut in one language is priceless. 

+ ob be 


Otto Wolin, who sells ‘‘Tootsie Rolls” in Minnesota, 
said, as one girl put it, “Everything I want to do is either 
illegal, immoral or fattening.” Maybe she’s right. 

22 


Ed Waller and myself were in a department store a 
while ago. Ed was doing some shopping. I was along 
(Ed is Luden’s ambassador in this territory). We over- 
heard the following, believe it or not. Lady Customer: 
“I want a Christmas present for my husband.”  Assist- 
ant: “How long have you been married, madam?” Lady 
Customer: “Twelve years.” Assistant: “Bargain base- 


ment is on the left.” 
* * * 


Ed Kelley of the Goelitz Confectionery Co., North 
Chicago, is a frequent visitor in Florida. On one of his 
recent trips there he came back with the following: Life- 
guard (with girl in arms): “Sir, I have just resuscitated 


your daughter.” Father: “Then, by gad, you’ll marry 
her.” 


* * * 


Emmett Fortier, manager of E. J. Brach’s Candy Spe- 
cialties Co., says the old narrow trail where two cars 
could barely pass without colliding are happily being re- 
placed by splendid wide highways on which six or eight 
cars can collide at one time. 

Cliff Eby, the Pan’s envoy in this part of the coun- 
try, left the following in Kansas City on his last trip. 
She: “Do you know what the boys have been saying 
about me?” He: “What do you think I’m here for?” 
Not so bad, Cliff. 


Sd + 


The Commercial Candy Co., Kansas City, Mo., have 
moved into their new home and it is a dandy. This is 
one of Kansas City’s newest concerns and they are cer- 
tainly making progress. Their new home comprises about 
four times more floor space than the old; they have new- 
type shelving, convenient counters for serving their cus- 
tomers and adequate parking space which will all tend to 
render better service, which is their slogan. Continued 
success, Commercial. 


for January, 1939 





BUYERS’ “CANDY ANDY” 


of 
CANDY PACKAGING 


Machinery, Materials, Supplies 
—_——_g————. 


Check the items for which you are, or will soon be, in the 
market, and we will see that you are supplied with com- 
plete information about them, or that a salesman con- 


tacts you. ; 
“CANDY PACKAGING" 
published by 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
71 W. 23rd Street, New York 








MACHINERY Cartons, Shipping 
Bag Making ard Filling Egg 
Cartoning (Specify Size and Type) 
Sealing Jars, Glass 
Sheet Cutters Lithography 
Staplers Papers, Wraps, Etc. 
Tying Avenized 
Wrapping Coated 
Bar Dipping 
Box Foil 
Individual Glassine 
Open Boats (Group) Novelty 
Pop Parchment 
Shredded 
MATERIALS & SUPPLIES Tissue 
Bags Transparent Cellulose 
Cellophane Waxed 
Glassine © Wrapping 
Wax Paper Re-Use Containers 
(Specify Type) 
Sales Aids 
Display Containers 
Display Materials 
Display Racks 
Novelties and Toys 
Premiums 
Sales Boards 
Salesmen's Cases 
Sticks, Sucker 
Trimmings 


Metal Cellulose Tape 
Set-Up Cord 


Box Findings Labels 
Cups Ribbon 


Dividers Seals 


Folding 
Novelty 


Doilies Miscellaneous Items 
Lace 


Liners 


Padding 





(1 Have Salesman Call 


Company 


Note: This request must bear the name of the firm and must be signed by 
the authorized purchasing agent or an officer of the firm. If an 
individual firm, by the owner. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: Nation- 

al Equipment Wood Mogul $1,500- 
.00. Continuous cooker $900.00. Steel 
starch buck $250.00. Wood buck 
$225.00. N. E. No. 2  Depositor 
$175.00 24 in. enrober, feeder and 
bottomer, 50 ft. cooler, $1,500.00. 
Model K Kiss wrapper $425.00. Sav- 
age 100 Ib. Marshmallow Beater 
$75.00. Savage motor drive Model S 
fire mixer $275.00. Savage 50 gal. 
steam F-6 tilting mixer $350.00. 2 
cylinder cream beater $125.00. 600 
Ib. cream cooler $300.00. Dayton 5 
ft. cream beater $250.00. 600 Ib vacu- 
um pan $350.00. White caramel and 
cocoanut butter $100.00. Read 80-qt. 
beater $225.00. 40 gal. steam cooking, 
stirring kettle $175.00—125 steam. 
Water cooled 4x7 steel slabs $75.00. 
38 in. engrossing and polishing pans 
$85.00. (12 ton Frick refrigerating 
outfit $900.00, and other equipment. 
Write for list. 10 day trial to ap- 
proved purchasers. All machinery re- 
oO 





conditioned and guaranteed. 
Box 4262, Atlanta, Georgia. 





FOR SALE: To the best bidder, 500 

glass-hinge fitted tops, without 
printing, for standard size marshmal- 
low tins. Tops have never been used. 
Each enclosed in a corrugated box. 
Also 500 tins lithographed with our 
name. Block Candy Co., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 





FOR SALE: Guaranteed, rebuilt 
Melting Kettles 200 and 300 Ibs. 
capacity, motor driven, very reason- 
ably priced. J. W. Greer Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE: BAUSMAN ENROB- 

er Decorator, 24 inch size, makes 
imitation hand-strings automatically ; 1 
3ausman Chocolate Refiner, with 2 
Chocolate Mixing Kettles connected ; 
Savage Papoose No. 2 Mod. F. 
Marshmallow Beater; Rose Twist and 
Wrapping Machine, capacity 750 
pieces per minute, rectangular shape. 
Chase Candy Company, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 


FOR SALE AT BARGAIN: 1 Huhn 

Dryer and Cooler in perfect condi- 
tion. $4,000.00. Address G7387, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Co., 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 





MACHINERY FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN: One 

brand new Jones Cartoner, and one 
Redington Combination Cartoning and 
cellophaning machine which cartons 
and wraps in one operation. Size of 
cartons—3 11/16x 3 3/16x9/16. O. 
E. Segrin, P. O. Box 505, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 





FOR SALE—24” N. E. Chain Deco- 
rator. Model “KD” Package Ma- 
chinery Kiss Wrapper. Also Model 
= * 
1,000 Ib. Werner Syrup Cooler. 
Vacuum Type. 
Ideal Caramel Wrappers, 34x% in., 
Ixl in. and 4%x1™% in. 
Hildreth Double 
Motor Drive. 

Many other items. All rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Savage Bros. Co., 2636 
Gladys Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Arm Puller, 





FOR SALE: Machinery. 2 large 

size Holmberg pans, one polisher 
and one revolving with Steam Coil. 
2 large size Savage pans, one revolv- 
ing and one polisher all in good con- 
dition. 1 Werner Ball Machine in 
excellent condition used only few 
months with 2 sets of rolls. 1 Sterling 
12 ton ice machine used only a fev 
months. 1 No. 149 Racine Caramel 
cutter; 1 Candy Sizer. Candy Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE: COMPLETE 
Starch Department and other equip- 
ment, consisting of 7,000 standard size 
starch trays, filled with starch; Wood 
Mogul with Pump Bars; Baltinhore 
Sugar Sander; Wolf Starch condi- 
tioner and Cleaner ; 50 gal. cap. tilting 
kettles, steam jacketed; 30 gal. cap. 
steam jacketed kettles; 150 gal. Gum 
Kettles; 50 gal. Cream Breaker; 40 
gal. tilting Caramel Kettle; 16 inch 
National Equipment Enrober and Bot- 
tomer ; Chocolate Melter ; Mills Nougat 
Cutter; Hobart Gum Grinder; 15 inch 
Nougat Jap Cutter, 100 Ib. cap.; Burk- 
hard Vacuum Pan, 50 gal. Kettles, 
steamjacketed ; Steel Batch Spinners; 
Ideal Wrapper; Coolers, 3 x 8 and 
4x 5, Gas Stoves, and other equipment. 
No reasonable offers refused. Address 
D-43812, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 400 W 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: Two 2 

cylinder York Ice Machines; 1 3x3 
inch, 3 ton capacity, 1 5x5 inch 5 ton 
capacity. Both with ammonia receiv- 
ers in fine condition. Have installed 
larger machines. Can be bought very 
cheap. Address Herz Candy Com- 
pany, 512 Locust Street, St. Louis, } 
Missouri. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: One 

(1) Lichtenberg Plastic Machine, 7 
with sizer and cooling conveyor, in- 
cluding one set of dies. Brand new 
machine. A few Model K Kiss Ma- 
chines with variable speeds. Will sell 
at a bargain price. Address H8385, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








FOR SALE: Racine pop machine 

with moulds. Four ton ice machine. 
Long Crispette machine. Savage 
Papoose marshmallow beater. Open 
fire kettle for brittlke work. Gas fur- 
nace with blower. Hard candy tables 
with metal tops. Sucker sticks. Al 
condition. Priced to sell. H.L. Feld- 
man, 2500 West 25th Street, Cleve- 
tand, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: At once, 6 water-cooled 
steel slabs. Can be connected for 
steam as well. These slabs are priced 
very low for quick sale. Address 
19387, % The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: BAINBRIDGE cut roll 

center maker in A-1 condition. 
Cheap. Totowa Candy Kitchen, 11 
Church Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 


STEAM BATCH WARMERS, Nut- 

picking Machine, Time Clocks, 
Scales, Display Jars, Display Racks, 
etc. L. C. Blunt, 1647 Blake St., Den- 


ver, Colo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: For sale 
Bunn tying machine. Cross way and 
single combination. In perfect condi- 
tion. Harry L. Diamond, 1411 S. 
Michigan: Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: Greer 

Chocolate Cooling and Packing 
Conveyor Table. Plaque system. 
Bargain price. Brecht Candy Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 
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